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to offer low fares with a very high standard of 
comfort, efficiency and punctuality. 


20% BY 
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Now! KLM gives 
SUPER CONSTELLATION service Tokyo! 


Only KLM offers this all-new 
Super Constellation service Manila-Tokyo! 


The Super Constellation is the longest, 
largest, finest airliner ever built, with 
3 superbly appointed: passenger cabins, a 
~ Juxurious lounge, bar service and galley, 
4 lavatories, crew’s quarters, pilot’s cabin 
—all air conditioned! And KLM offers you 
the kind of service you get only with the 


in Hongkong. 


KLM recommended by all who know! 


For fares, time schedules and reservations, 
contact your Travel Agent or Philippine Air 
Lines, Inc., General Sales Agent for KLM 


airline that puts your comfort first! Book 
passage now! Three classes to choose 
from! First class with restful “SleepAir”; 
First class with soft reclining chairs; and 
the world’s most comfortable tourist class! 
KLM Super Constellations leave Manila 
twice a week—Wednesday and Saturday. 


DUTCH 
AIRLINES 


comfortable 
SUPER! Juxurious SUPER | fast 
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HOPES FOR SETTLEMENT MALAYA 


A commentary on the recent talk by party 
political leaders in Malaya on the practicability of 
an amnesty was given when four Town Councillors 
and two State government officials tried to get in 
touch with terrorists in Pahang State to talk over 
the matter. They went out to the jungle from 
Jerantut and waited three days at a suggested 
rendezvous, but none of the terrorists appeared. 
The effort was suggested by the local war executive 
committee in an attempt to persuade four Chinese 
terrorists known to be hiding in the locality to 
surrender. An intensive campaign was carried out 
to notify the terrorists about the surrender offer. 
Planes dropped thousands of leaflets over the area 
weeks before the time fixed for the proposed 
meeting. All troops were withdrawn to allow the 
terrorists free travel. In Kuala Lipis an official 
said he would not call the effort a failure. It 
might have its effect later. 


Sceptics of the amnesty suggestion point to 
the abysmal failure of the similar effort in the 
- campaign against the Mau Mau, when the majority 
who were believed to be willing to listen were 
terrorised and overawed by the extremist minority 
and nothing came of it. . In the Philippines, too, 
the Government twice made amnesty offers to the 
rebel Hukbalahaps, and both failed because the 
rebels stmply did not surrender. 
hand, as in Malaya, a surrender campaign on an 
individual basis—a mixture of force and attraction 
—has materially helped to break up the Huk 
organization. Conditions are, of course, rather 


On the other . 


different. There is, for instance, no homeland 
overseas to which the disgruntled Huk could elect 
to be shipped. This may indeed be a material 
difference in the end and would of itself warrant 
perseverance with the idea. In any case the 
Presidents of both parties in the political alliance 
believe that the pending constitutional change in 
Malaya and the transfer of a large measure of 
responsibility to an elected element in the Federal 
Council, will also change the background of the 
Malayan Communist revolt. The belief that the 
Communists themselves will recognise its impor- 
tance may be ill-founded but it will be cherished 
until it has been tried and tested. In any case the 
responsibility for the fight will more and more pass 
to the political Alliance, and they are entitled to 
expect any reasonable proposals they make to end 
it quickly to be given a chance—so long as it does 
not impair the final objective of ridding the country 
of this long ordeal by terrorism. In any case in 
this as in. all other dealings with the Communists, 
the open hand must be accompanied with the closed 
and ready fist, and an amnesty which may leave 
known murderers and baby killers free citizens is 
quite unpractical and unthinkable. 


Singapore has always fought shy of the political 
alliance in Malaya of the MCA and the UMNO, 
and all efforts of Sir Cheng-lock Tan to get a 
footing in the Colony of Singapore have been 
resisted, and by none more vigorously than the 
Chinese residents. All members of the Singapore 
community were up in arms at the faux pas of the 
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President of UMNO when, in an interview in Kuala 
Lumpur he said that Singapore had “got away” 
too long without making any substantial contribu- 
tion to the cost of the Emergency in the Federation. 
He estimated that total emergency expenditure in 
1955, direct and indirect, would amount to $$200 
million. Singapore, he said, were not disturbed by 
Communism “because we are fighting for them and 
they should be made to pay in 1955.” In Singapore 
it was pointed out that the Colony had made a 
gift of over $$4% million in 1949 without being 
asked for it and had lent S$30 million free of 
interest for ten years in 1953. Members of the 
Singapore Legislature, though they must realise 
Singapore gets off very lightly indeed, expressed 
anger and surprise at Tengku Abdul Rahman’s 
“rash and irresponsible’ demand that Singapore 


should pay one-third of the total cost of the 


Emergency. The whole of the Royal Malayan 
Navy is financed by Singapore to carry out coastal 
patrols and critics like Mr. Mallal sharply criticised 
the “shocking manner” in which the money for the 
emergency is being used. 


Tengku Abdul Rahman is quoted as saying in 
the interview: “Singapore is the Federation’s near 
neighbour and while the Federation has jeopardised 
its financial position to fight Communism, 
Singapore continues in a _ prosperity which is 
dependent on the Federation. They have got away 
with this and should not do so. They must be 
made to pay because they would not be enjoying 
their present prosperity if we were not fighting 
the terrorists here. Their leaders would be shot 
in the streets. “If we got into power, that would 
be the time to offer the terrorists an amnesty. If 
it was accepted they could either remain here as 
good citizens or go back where they came from. 
If they do not accept the amnesty then we would 
go all out. Everybody would be mobilised to fight 
them.” 


The Federation Government itself, in an official] 
reaction to the Tengku’s statement, said it had 
Jong considered giving the terrorists an amnesty 
but the time for it had not yet come. Top officials 
of the MCA, indeed, said the Alliance had not 
officially discussed an amnesty. The general 
feeling in the country was that while an amnesty 
was good in principle, it would be fatal not to punish 
those responsible for terrorism and murder. Some 
commentators asked why wait for a refusal of the 
amnesty before mobilising everybody. Why not do 
it now and force the surrender first. The Govern- 
ment spokesman says it accepts voluntary surrender 
now and offers those who do come it generous 
opportunities to start anew life. This amounts to 
a continuing measure of amnesty for those prepared 
to abandon armed terrorism. Nearly 1,500 former 
armed terrorists have taken advantage of these 
opportunities. Current conditions do not appear 
to offer any useful opportunity for a greater 
measure of amnesty but the Government is always 
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prepared to consider any suggestion that would 
lead to an abandonment of armed terrorism. Govern- 
ment had always encouraged the people to take the 
greatest possible part in the fight. As part of 
that policy, it was recently decided to appoint 
unofficials to the State and District War Executive 
Committees. 


Tengku Abdul Rahman admitted that the 


_ alliance round-table had not discussed the amnesty 


plan but insisted it had the individual support of 
MCA leaders. He told Mr. Nehru of the amnesty 


plan when they met in Penang and the Indian 


Prime Minister said it was a good idea. The plan 
is not feasible at present, however, because the 
terrorists were under the impression they were 
fighting against imperialism. But if the UMNO- 
MCA Alliance were returned to power in the Federal 
elections, the Communists could no longer give that 
as their reason for carrying on the struggle. If the 
Communists agreed to an amnesty, said the Tengku, 
they could either become good citizens or go back 
where they came from. A commentator in Singapore 
said that, in the form in which it has been made, 
the suggestion of an amnesty is possibly harmful 
because, temporarily at least, it must tend to 
encourage the terrorists to hold out. The Govern- 
ment does not believe any plan for mass surrenders 
would be effective. But Chin Peng and his jungle 
Soviet would have to digest the whole of the 
Tengku’s statement. The amnesty as suggested 
would call for Communist surrender and for the 
departure from Malaya of the militant and the 
unworthy, with all-out war as the alternative to 
surrender. That would be a change for the better, 
and no mistake. 


The recent decision of the Malayan Indian 
Congress to affiliate with the MCA for the Federal 
elections was attacked by Tamil newspapers, which 
insinuated that the MCA is trying to win over 
smaller communities with the promise of ‘‘one or 
two seats in the municipal councils.” That seems 
in any case hardly an exceptionable form of politics. 
But the MCA mouthpiece, the Malayan Mirror, 
goes out of its way to declare that it had never been 
and never will be the intention of the Alliance to 
bait other communities with “titbits.” The object 
of expanding the Alliance, it said, has always been 
to establish a national front, as_ self-government 
becomes more and more a reality. 


As for the important planting community, it 
is stated that many planters have been hesitating 
to apply for Federal citizenship because they are 
not clear about certain points. The Planter, 
journal of the Incorporated Society of Planters, 
points out that an applicant must declare the 
intention to settle permanently in the Federation. 
However, it is authoritatively stated that a person 
who genuinely declares his intention to live per- 
manently in the Federation and _ subsequently 
changes his mind owing to unforeseen circumstances 
would not be considered tc have made a false 
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U.K. MANUFACTURERS AND HONGKONG INDUSTRY 


Once more Hongkong industry has been put 
in the pillory and then been politely and apologe- 
tically waved out. The secretary of the British 
Felt Hat Manufacturers’ Federation is the latest 


offender, and it does not justify any especia! 


exculpation that he happens to have repeated a 
canard already exposed in the case of the agitation 
by the gloving and other industries affected by 
Hongkong’s products. Hongkong, he proclaimed, 
was exploiting Imperial Preference in behalf of 
Japanese manufacturers and flooding the market 
with hats really “made in Japan” at prices with 

which the British manufacturers could not possibly 
compete. “Speaking from our knowledge of. the 
trade,” he said, it was impossible that an industry 
with merely eight or nine productive units could do 
so big a trade as the export of 290,000 dozen felt 
hats last year. He said that as a result of these 
exports, Hongkong had taken over Britain’s position 
as the world’s second biggest hat makers. Though 
Britain had between 40 and 50 factories, her exports 
were less than a half those reported from Hong- 
kong for the past year. 


It is natural that this Colony should be 
especially sympathetic to any genuine complaint 
from British manufacturers. The ties between us 
and the United Kingdom are many, and precious, 
and they are not limited to the official status of 
Hongkong as a British Colony. And whenever any 
Hongkong manufacturer or middleman is caught 
out in malpractices which entail unfair competition 
he is punished with the full vigour of the law. But 
the secretary of the Felt Hat Manufacturers’ 


Federation now finds that Hongkong has, not nine, 


but 22 factories. It is unfortunate that he had not 


enquired first of Mr. Grimwood, in which case he | 


would have been better informed. .But the power 
of the competition is now clear and if it is to be 
met it should be met constructively. Output per 
man, for instance, is higher here, the factories work 
more shifts, and they oneers almost their entire 
output. 


Asia is rapidly being industrialised, and people 
in Britain who seem to imagine that the only indus- 
try on this Continent is Japanese ought to open 
their eyes to the revolution that is going on all 


declaration. Another reason which has made 
would-be applicants for Federal citizenship hesitate 
is that they are not clear about their status if the 
Federation were to secede from the British Common- 
wealth. On this point, however, the journal was 
informed that British citizens who become Federal 
citizens would not lose citizenship if the Federa- 
tion becomes a foreign country, although they 
might lose Federal citizenship. Scores of -planters 
have in fact already taken out Federal papers. 


around and within the markets in which, half a 
century ago, British and other Western industries 
had almost a monopoly. To-day it is Hongkong 
whose products reach out to all the Continents. - 
To-morrow it might be China. The first thing an 
industrialist is supposed to do is to keep au courant 
with the doings not only of his neighbours but of 
all potential rivals. Industry is for the most part 
severely competitive, and does not permit anybody 
to bury his head in the sands. Nor can Japan any 
longer be regarded as a pariah; she also must trade 
and live. 

There is room for suspicion that the Secretaries 
of the glove and hat-making industries in Britain 
who have lately exposed their ignorance of Hong- 
kong industrial development were not quite so 
ill-informed as they seemed, and in the end 
professed to be. But whether they were or were 
not utilising the “made-in-Japan” pretext to stir 
up political action—which they could hardly other- 
wise expect—against Hongkong’s enjoyment of 
Imperial Preference, it is quite clear that few in 
Britain really comprehend the tremendous growth 
of local industry in the last five years. The period 
is short. Other preoccupations have prevented 
many from keeping in close touch with the rapid 
developments here and in the Far East generally. 
But ‘industrialists must know what their rivals 
elsewhere are doing or they will never devote them- 
selves to that step ahead of them which skill and 
invention could, and should, devise. 


A typical example of this recently came from 
England’s leading glove-making town of Yeovil, in 
Somerset. That industry was the basis of the town’ S 
development over a period of centuries, and it is 
still a vital factor in the prosperity of the locality 
in spite of the many other industries that have 
since been added, including the famous Westland 
Aircraft Works, where helicopters are now among 
the major products. The Member of Parliament: 
for Yeovil, Mr. J. Peyton, a very able and energetic 
politician who is likely to go far in the Conserva- 
tive Party, recently voiced the complaints of his 
constituents about the competition from Hongkong 
imports of gloves. But while the Director of the 
London Office of the Hongkong Government was 
laying the facts before those chiefly concerned, one 
of the senior glove manufacturers was demons- 
trating how best to beat competition—not by tariffs | 
but by the superiority of science. After many years 
of research, and through improved manufacturing 
methods, they have now managed to make their 
suede and glace leathers fast to washing. Stains 

caused by lipstick, alcoholic drinks, soot, jam—to 
name but a few—can now be removed by washing. 
A lady can thus select gloves of any colour she 
desires and be sure that whatever their colour they 
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can be washed quite simply whenever it is necessary 
and emerge as good as new. This manufacturer 
invited representatives of the national and trade 
press, as well as fashion writers, to a _ public 
demonstration of the first-ever washability guaran- 
tee scheme for glove leathers. 

One of the great advantages enjoyed in 
Hongkong is that most of our industries are new 
and have very modern machinery. Indeed, some 
of the cotton and other experts who have been able 
to look over the factories here have been profoundly 
impressed rather than depressed, for the problem 
of modernisation had been only too familiar years 
before Hongkong entered the field and must be 
answered if Lancashire is to remain one of the 
great centres of the cotton industry. 

In these matters the Director of the Hongkong 
Office has been of the utmost value, and he has 
been well backed by the Department of Commerce 
and Industry which, as in the present instance, has 
been swift to provide him with the latest facts and 
figures. 


turers to give detailed answers to-similar complaints 
by makes of umbrellas, toys, gloves and brushes. 
All these complaints, he says, stem from ignorance 
of the Calony’s manufacturing capacity. There is 
this to be said for them—the growth of industry 


He has also accepted an invitation to 
meet members of the National Union of Manufat- 
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here has been phenomenal not only in speed but in 
range. 


The first thing to do is to see to it that all 
of them know exactly what Hongkong can do, 
though it is not merely a question of this Colony. 
This development is going on everywhere and the 
British manufacturers must in various ways 
accommodate themselves to it. More modern 
machinery and more efficient productivity and 
management are among some of the solutions. 
Perhaps the time will come when there will be a 


distribution of markets by sensible and organised 


arrangement which will help both. The spokesman 
for the British felt hat manufacturers took due 
note of the fact that it was only when the huge 
export of Hongkong hats to Indonesia suddenly 
stopped that the pinch was felt in markets hitherto 
served by the British product. It would be a useful 
thing if Mr. Grimwood could be served with a 
comprehensive colour film showing something of 
all the various Hongkong industries, with a running 
narrative giving the facts and figures of present 
devalopment—and planned or possible expansion. 
It might also be suggested that one or two Hong- 
kong residents on leave be lent such a film so that 
they may be able to show them in the major centres 
where enlightenment would be most useful and 
necessary. 


The most luxurious and fully air-conditioned and centrally heated Hotel in the Colony. 


HOTEL 


134 NATHAN ROAD, KOWLOON 
TELEPHONE: 53011-5 | 
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IN CHINA 


By Richard L. Walker 


(Professor of Far Eastern History at Yale University) 


Winston Churchill, in one of his volumes on World War 
II, tells of a conversation he had with Stalin concerning 
collectivization in the Soviet Union: 


“Tell me,’’ I asked, “have the stresses of this war been as bad to 
you personally as carrying through the policy of the Collective Farms?” 


This subject immediately aroused the Marshal. 
“Oh, no,’ he said, “the Collective Farm policy was a_ terrible 
struggle.” 


“TIT thought you. would have found it bad,’’ said I, ‘‘because you 
were not dealing with a few score thousands of aristocrats or big 
landowners, but with millions of small men.’”’ 


“Ten millions,”’ he said, holding up his hands. 


“It was fearful. 
Four years it lasted.’’ (1) 


Anyone familiar with the Soviet collectivization struggle 
has the nightmarish feeling, as he studies the documents 
coming from Red China today, that the whole experience is 
being repeated. There is one major difference; Chinese 
agricultural policy has been far more brutal at the outset. 
For while Soviet collectivization with its attendant cruelties, 
blunders, and famine took innumerable lives and ruined many 
more, Chinese land policy deliberately initiated mass killings 
cf peasants during the so-called “land reform.” 


The phrase “so-called” is justified, since official Com- 
munist data on the amount of cultivated and redistributed 
land in China now confirm what qualified authorities pointed 
out years ago but what most of the world failed to appre- 
ciate—namely, that land reform, though surely necessary 
and desirable, was not the major need in China. Mao 
Tse-tung and his comrades cynically deceived the Chinese 
people and the world on this issue, which played such a 
crucial role in their seizure of power. 
sympathetically as the protector of the peasants, Mao is now 
revealed by his own hand as the fabricator of one of the 
most barbaric hoaxes in Chinese history. 


- Myths and Realities 


On Christmas Day 1947 Mao Tse-tung, in a pamphlet 
entitled, “On the Present Situation and Our Tasks,” 
the figures on land tenure in China which were eventually 
to be incorporated in every major statement on agrarian 
reform issued by the Communists. He claimed: 


Landlords and rich peasants ... 


[of the rural population], 
hold ... 


make up only approximately 8 percent 
reckoned by families; however, the land they 
makes up 70 to 80 percent of all land. (2) 


The official elaboration and interpretation of these figures 
was presented by Liu Shao-ch’i in a formal commentary on 
the Agrarian Reform Law, promulgated by the Peiping re- 
gime on June 30, 1950: 


The essential content of agrarian reform is the confiscation of the 
land of the landlord class for distribution to the landless and poor 
peasants. Thus the landlords as a class in society are abolished and 
the land ownership system of feudal exploitation is transformed into 
a system of peasant land ownership. This is indeed the greatest and 
most thorough reform in thousands of years of Chinese history. 

Why should such a reform be made? In a nutshell, it is because 
the original land ownership system in China is extremely irrational. 
In general the land situation in old China is roughly as follows: 


(1) Winston S. 
Boston, 1950, p. 498. 


(2) Mao Tse-tung, published under the title Turning Point in China, 
New Century Publishers, New York, 1948, p. 12. 


Charehilt, The Hinge of Fate, Houghton-Mifflin, 


Frequently pictured 


set down 


Landlords and rich peasants, who constitute less than 10 percent 
of the rural population, possess approximately 70 to 80 percent of the 
land and brutally exploit the peasants by means of their land. 


Poor peasants, farm laborers, middle peasants and others, however, 
who make up 90 percent of the rural population, possess in all only 
20 to 30 percent of the land. (3) 


These figures on land tenancy and exploitation in China 
have been repeated so often by every major Chinese Com- 
munist spoksman that even critical observers outside of China 
unwittingly have’ treated them as fact and promoted their 
further acceptance. 


There are three basic distortions of fact in Liu Shao- 
ch’i’s statement. It is important to see through these in 
order to appreciate the “agrarian reform” strategy of Mao 
and his colleagues. : 


In the first place, there has been no feudalism in China 
by Communist or any other definition since the formation 
of the first Chinese Empire some two centuries before the 
birth of Christ. Chinese land has been bought and sold 
freely since then, and the intervening centuries have seen 
the rise and fall of Chinese rural families in a cyclical pat- 
tern somewhat similar to the rise and fall of dynasties. Yet 
in his New Democracy Mao maintained that Chinese society 
was feudal until the Opium War of 1839-42, after which 
it became a “semicolonial semifeudal society.” Such a point 
may seem relatively minor to one unfamiliar with Com- 
munist ideology. However, the “feudal” argument is the 
critical item in the application of the Marxist theory of 
historical evolution to such oriental societies as the Chinese. 
It is only by projecting the Marxist “feudal stage of so- 
ciety” onto the Chinese scene that the Communists are able 
to justify a vicious class war in which the Sntagonints are 
the landlords and the peasants. 


This leads to the second basic distortion in Liu’s state- 
ment. There are no class divisions in rural China corres- 
ponding to the artificial categories he sets up—‘landlord, 
rich peasant, middle peasant, poor peasant and farm laborers.” 
After a careful study of the Chinese scene the noted English 
economist R. H. Tawney demonstrated that both the class 
conflict and the feudal argument were simply inapplicable 
to China. Among his conclusions were: 


Whatever her [China’s] rural problems may be, they are not com- 
plicated by the existence of a landless proletariat. The typical figure 
in Chinese country life is not the hired laborer, but the land-holding 


peasant. China possesses no landed aristocracy, no dominant class of 
junkers or squires, and few beasts. She is not afflicted by the com- 
plicated iniquities of feudal land law, manorial estates worked by 


corvees, if they ever existed, have left few traces; since animal husbandry 
is of secondary importance, the conflict over the use of common pastures 
and meadows, which kept European villages simmering for over a 
thousand years, presents no problem. Landlord and tenant are parties 
to a business contract, not members of different classes based on privilege 
and subordination. (4) 


A Chinese long associated with rural reconstruction work, 
Tung Shih-tsin, has stated in similar vein: 


(3) The Agrarian Reform Law of the People’s Republic of China, 
2nd Edition, Foreign Languages Press, Peiping, 1951, pp. 75-6. 


(4) R. H. Tawney, Land and Labor in China, Harcourt Brace, New _ 
York, 1932, pp. 34 and 63. 
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Never has the rural population been classified, or classifiable, into these 
categories. China has no “landlord’’ class; no such word is in our 
dictionary. (5) 


The third and most crucial distortion concerns the 
Chinese landlords. If the Chinese system of land-holding 
were as inequitable as Mao and Liu’s figures seemed to in- 
dicate (10 percent of the people owning 80 percent of the 
land), there might have been some excuse for borrowing 
Marxist terminology in order to lead a bitter class struggle 
for change. But where did the figures originate? There 
had never really been a census of land ownership in China. 
The closest thing to it was a survey conducted by the Na- 
tionalist Land Commission before World War II, on which 
Mr. Tung reports: 

It covered 1,750,000 families in 163 hsien (counties) over 12 provinces. 
Almost 99 percent of the families were small owners, [of land ranging 
from modest lots up to 100 mou, or 16 acres} while 1.34 percent of the 


families owned 100 mou or more, and only 18.32 percent of the land 
belonged to such owners. (6) 


These figures have been. borne out by the studies of such 
scholars as J. Lossing Buck, who conducted a survey of 
some 17,000 farms in 22 provinces of China.(7) After 
exhaustive study and years of first-hand experience in rural 
China, Gerald F. Winfield concluded: 

Well under 10 percent of China’s total farm production is used to pay 


rent, and even much more of this rental crop goes to landlords who are 
themselves farmers and would be classified as poor ...(8) 


The Communist authorities claim that their figures were 
based upon a “comprehensive investigation and computa- 
tion” by the “Chinese Institute of Rural Economic Research,” 
published in 1936. As Mr. Tung has pointed out, such an 
institute probably never existed, and no such “comprehen- 
sive investigation and computation” was ever conducted. (9) 
The only conclusion would seem to be that the Communist 
figures were manufactured out of thin air to support the 
application of Marxist dogma to China. 


Many people conversant with the works of Buck, Win- 
field, Tung, and others withheld judgment, however, because 
there was certainty as to what long years of war had 
done to the Chinese land tenancy picture. Also there was 
little question that there were absentee landlords, and many 
malpractices by some of the large landholders in the Chinese 
countryside were outrageous. These conditions were un- 
doubtedly aggravated by the war, and postwar observers at- 
tested that in most areas there were usually one or two 
landlords whose conduct made it easy for the Communists 
to use landlordism as a symbolic reason for the pitiful con- 
dition of many of the peasants. Nevertheless, landlordism 
was not the basic agrarian problem—except by Mao’s statis- 
tics. 


The Communist land reform now has been “basically 
completed.” The regime claims that a total of 47 million 
hectares of land were redistributed (1 hectare = 2.471 
acres). (10) This is somewhat less than 35 percent of the 
134 million hectares of rural land which the Communists 


(5) Tung Shih-tsin, ‘“‘Land Reform Red Style,’’ Freeman, August 25, 
1952. Mr. Tung, long-time editor and publisher of the Chinese Farmer 
and a PhD. in Agriculture from Cornell University, has published first- 
hand accounts of the Chinese Communist land policies. Two of these 
books contain excellent material in very readable form: Kung-ch’u Hui-yi 
(Remembrances of Communist China) and Lun Kung-chan-tang-ti T’u-ti 
Kai-ko (On Chinese Communist Land Reform), Freedom Press, Hongkong, 
1951. 


(6) Tung Shih-tsin, “Land Reform Red Style.” 

(7) J. L. Buck, Land Utilization in China, Commercial Press Ltd., 
Shanghai, 1937. See also his ‘‘Fact and Theory about China’s Land,” 
Foreign Affairs, October 1949. 


(8) G. F. Winfield, -China: the Land and the People, W. Sloane 
_ Associates, New York, 1948, p. 281. 


(9) Tung Shih-tsin, On Chinese Communist Land Reform, pp. 19-33. 
(10) This figure is now given in all Communist sources; for example, 
see Teng T’zu-hui’s address to the Youth League on July 2, 1958; repro- 


pg Current Background, Hongkong, No. 255 (hereafter referred to 
as 
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claimed was under cultivation at the time they announced 
the reform was “completed.” (11) Included in this redis- 
tributed 35 percent was some 10 percent of the land which 
had belonged to foreigners, temples, ancestral shrines, and 
so on. (12) Also included in this figure was some of the 
land of the “rich peasants,” which according to the mysteri- 


ous Institute of Rural Economic Research amounted to 18 


percent of the land tilled. (13) Simple arithmetic based on 
the figures released by the Peiping authorities themselves, 
then, confirms the conclusions of former studies and the 
calculated deceit of Mao. If his original statistics on land- 
lordism had been valid, a minimum of 60 percent or 81.4 
million hectares of Chinese farmland would have been dis- 
tributed by the Communists. As it is, according to the re- 
distribution figures of Peiping, it seems unlikely that land- 
lords owned even 20 percent of the land. | 


After the redistribution, the basic problem in rural 
China remains what it was before they started in: too many 
people and too little land. For example, according to offi- 
cial Communist figures for Kwangtung in south China, where 
population pressure is extreme, the per capita ownership 
of the land after land reform is 0.22 acre for the rich 
peasant, 0.21 acre for the middle peasant, and 0.167 acre 
for the poor peasants and former “landlords.” (14) 


Certainly there were other reasons for the unhappy 
lot of the peasants. One was the long absence of any form 
of political—and hence economic—stability. Changes in 
political control led to arbitrary, capricious, and sometimes 
double and triple tax exactions. The cash value of crops 


was never certain, and marketing was difficult because of 


the constant disruption of transportation facilities. All of 
these factors, coupled with the lack of physical security, 
placed the peasants in an intolerable position. 


In view of the level of subsistence imposed by the dis- 
ruptions of international and civil war and by the demo- 
graphic problem in China, it is not surprising that the 
peasants were receptive to the idea of sharing the land, 
animals, and equipment of some of their more fortunate 
neighbors. Nor is it surprising that many of them 
who. were desperately near starvation joined in_ the 
mass hysteria of the moment and_. believed that the 
destruction of “feudalism,” a term which most of 
them had never heard before and did not even under- 
stand, would solve their problems. Perhaps, too, it is 
not to be wondered at that so many outsiders, seeing the 
desperate poverty of China and feeling something must be 
done, decided that the Communists should be given a chance. 
The more sober proposals of agrarian experts and agencies 
(the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction, for example) 
such as improving seed strains, increasing production of 
chemical fertilizers, augmenting transportation facilities, and 
so forth, could never match the claims or the appeal of the 
Communist panacea of “land reform”. 


Phase One: Land Reform 


Communist policy toward the peasants during the first 
five years of its rule can be divided into four phases. “Land 
reform” was the first of these. Like many of the great 
Chinese drives, the “agrarian reform movement” swept from 
the north to the south in a deliberate pattern, although 


(11) CB, No. 262. 


(12) Buck estimates about 10 percent of the land belonged to such 
establishments: op. cit., p. 192. 


(13) Tung Shih-tsin, Remembrances of Communist China, Chapter VI. 


(14) Wu Yi, ‘‘Achievements in the Economic Development of Kwang- 
tung,’’ Economic Weekly, Hongkong, October 13, 1953 (in Chinese). 
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methods of implementation varied from place to place. The 
“reform” was declared to have been completed in southern- 
most Kwangtung in April 1953, leaving untouched only a 
few minority areas, Tibet and, of course, the Nationalist- 
held island of Formosa. Until the establishment of the Mao 
government, the Communists had pursued a policy of seizing 
the land of the wealthiest 15 percent of the landowners for 
redistribution. In the areas of north China and Manchuria 
affected by this first drastic reform, probably close to half 
a million: heads of families were executed as “feudal 
bullies.” (5) With the coming of formal political power, 
the policy was somewhat modified; in place of indiscriminate 
violence and rural disorder, the Red leaders substituted a 
determined effort to establish political control and stability, 


backed by slightly more selective liquidation of the “opposi- 
tion.” 


The process of land reform was standardized in a 
series of regulations passed by the government in June and 
July 1950. These included the Agrarian Reform Law, the 
Decisions Concerning the Differentiation of Class Status, and 
Regulations Governing the Organization of Peasants’ Asso- 
ciations. Under these regulations, a team of three or four 
trained cadres would enter a village and talk with the 
various peasants, gathering information. Then they would 
hold a series of mass meetings at which the government’s 
determination to expropriate the land and possessions of 
the “landlords” was explained to the assembled throng. The 
peasants were urged to speak out their bitterness. A few 
selected “landlords” were displayed before the shouting 
mob, and “witnesses” hastened to relate their “crimes.” 
Then the People’s Tribunal would pass sentence on the 
victims. Meanwhile, under the direction of the cadres, the 
village adults would meet to determine the “class status” 
of each local citizen, determined according to a detailed 
series of regulations drawn up by the government. Land- 
lords lost all their property, rich peasants part of their 
property, and so forth. Finally the redistribution would 
begin, including buildings, tools, stored grain, and farm 
animals. The cadres would utilize the “enlightened ele- 
ments” to form a Village or Peasant Association, sponsor 
women’s organizations and recruit potential members for 
the Youth League. A village militia, responsible to the 
party and the army, would be organized to carry out the 
sentences “demanded” by the assembled “Village Con- 
gress.” (16) 


Every possible medium of propaganda was _ utilized to 
explain to the peasants that they were taking part in a 
necessarily brutal class struggle in which there could be 
no mercy. They were identified as participants in the 
“neople’s government” by their very act of expressing their 
will in the class struggle. It followed, they were told, that 
anyone opposed to the wishes of the government was opposed 
to the peasants themselves and must be exposed. “Blood 
debts’”” must be collected from such enemies. 


The whole process of land reform in the villages was 
openly and purposefully brutal. The regime made no effort 
to cloak this brutality in its propaganda published for the 
outside world. Apparently the Peiping leaders were deter- 
mined to convince outsiders that there was a Marxian class 
struggle involved, no matter what the facts were. The 


following excerpts from a book-length story by a supposed . 


eye-witness of the land reform in action are typical of the 
propaganda prepared for foreign consumption: 


(15) “The Chinese Communists and the Peasants,’’ Problems of Com- 
munism, No. 2, Vol. 1, 1952, pp. 1-2. 

(16) For an analysis which shows the thoroughness of the cadres 
and their methods, see K. C. Chao, “Land Reform Methods in Communist 
China,” Papers on China (mimeographed pamphlet from the Regional 
Studies Seminars), Harvard University, April 1950, No. 5, pp. 107-74. 
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With raised fists, the audience below shouted in one voice, “Down 
with reactionary landlords!" ‘‘We demand that Peng Erh-hu be shot!’’... 

The masses again shouted in unison. ‘Down with criminal landlords 
who ‘hide and disperse their properties! Long live the unity of the 
peasants!” ... 


By four o’clock over 20 peasants had poured out their grievances 
from the platform. Mass sentiment had surged to the boiling pomns. 
Over and above there was a curious hush of expectancy. 


[The People’s Tribunal meéts to deliberate.] 


‘‘Peasant comrades!’ The Judge’s voice was grave. “We have just 
heard some of the accusations made by local peasants. From _ these 
accusations, it ought to be clear to everyone how the landlord class has 
always worked hand in glove with the enemy of the peasants—whether 
it was Japanese imperialism or the KMT [Kuomintang]—to oppress the 
peasants themselves. The same motive has prompted them to act as 
fawning lackeys to American imperialism, since American imperialism is 
directly opposite to the people’s interests too. 


“Our verdicts on the three criminal landlords are as follows: 
Peng Yin-ting, age 49, native of Hsinlu Village, has caused the deaths 
of patriotic youths during the Resistance War. After liberation, he 
organized superstitious societies and spread rumors to delude the public. 
Also he has hidden firearms with the intent to plan for an uprising. 
The sentence for him is—death. Do you all agree?” 


The sound of applause that came from below the platform was 
deafening.... 


With one arm sheltering his tear-stained face,° Peng Yin-ting was 
hurried along....When Grandma Li, with her bony fists clenched, edged 
her. way through the crowds and tried to hit him on the shoulder, the 
guards immediately stopped her. A cordon was quickly formed by them 


around the prisoners as more blows were about to shower from all 
directions.... 


The prisoners were escorted to the graveyard south of the temple. 
From the back of the graveyard came the sound of several shots. 


The sound shrilly pierced through the thick, moist atmosphere 
enveloping Huilung hsiang. Sighs of relief were heaved as _ justice 
was meted out to the convicted. 


“Down with reactionary landlords!” 

“Long live the emancipation of the peasants!’ 
“Long live the Communist Party!’ 

“Long live Chairman Mao Tse-tung!’’ 


The masses, for the first time freed from their dread and restraints, 
let out these slogans with a voice stronger than ever. (17) 


These mass trials which took place throughout China 
reached an intense pitch during. 1951, the year of violence. 
By the time land reform was completed, hundreds of thou- 
sands of people had been executed under the guidance of 
the cadres, and untold numbers of others committed suicide 
rather than face further land reform “struggle” meetings. 

The purposes of the land reform movement were all 
too apparent. The first was to destroy completely the tradi- 
tional pattern of rural life, including family ties. In their 
press and through the cadre training process, the Peiping 
leaders made clear their view that “class status” is here- 
ditary and that children of “reactionary classes’ must 
achieve merit by turning’ against their families and being 
doubly enthusiastic in serving the new society. The poli- 
tical and social stability of the Chinese villages was thorough- 
ly disrupted, and into the vacuum created the Communists 
projected their organizations. This, of course, was the 
second main purpose of the reform: to extend the centrally- 
controlled state apparatus to the lowest possible level. In 
place of the informal, individualized village structure, the 
cadres erected the great impersonal organs of state power. 

In addition to the People’s Tribunals (which continued 
to operate after land reform), the Peasant Associations, the 
local militia with its security police, and the party branch, 
the Communists also established a system of “rural co- 
operatives in the usual sense but rather government mono- 
polies in the form of state stores subordinate to the Minis- 
tries of Commerce, Food, and Finance. 

The cooperative provides a basic method of economic 
control, reinforcing the political control of the party over 
the villages: 


It overshadows the whole life of the farmers: it lends or sells seed, 
prescribes methods of cultivation, determines the time of harvest, buys 
up the crops, fixes the prices, sells salt, fertilizer, and industrial products 
which the farmer needs and when funds run short lends him money. (18) 


(17) Hsiao Ch’ien, How the Tillers Win Back Their Soil, Foreign 
Languages Press, Peiping, 1951, pp. 74-80. 


(18) China News Analysis, Hongkong, No. 7, pp. 2-4 (hereafter referred 
to as CNA). 
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The policies of these organizations are directed by the 


party cadres, and they are thus enabled to discriminate 
against “backward” peasants. Interests of the consumers 
are secondary. 


The peasants have found these representative organs 
of the state much harder taskmasters and tax extractors 
than the landlords ever were. § Moreover, through the 
Communist-directed mass organizations at the village level, 
the villagers have been forced to attend endless meetings 
and to participate in discussions and criticism sessions de- 
signed to set members of families against one another and 
to show the power of the government. Through these meet- 
ings the party implements its attack on religion, the custom 
of ancestral shrines, family celebrations, and “feudal” mar- 
Yrlage practices. 


Thus it turns out that Lenin’s slogan of “land to the 
tiller” proved an effective, if hypocritical, strategy for es- 
tablishing initial control over the Chinese peasantry. Mao’s 
application of the class struggle theory made it doubiy 
powerful. 
ese society and other sources of potential future opposition 
were liquidated. Land reform, by its very brutality, laid 
the necessary foundation of terror and fear which would 
enable the party to consolidate control. Furthermore, by 
their participation in the violence of the rural “class struggle,” 
the peasants shared in the guilt of the Communist Party 
and felt themselves identified with it. By the time they 
found out they had been deceived, they had little choice 
but to support the Communists, for always hanging over 
their heads was the fear of retribution from their victims 
if the regime’s power should be upset. (19) 


Phase Two: Towards Collectivization 


Around the middle of 1951 the Peiping rulers began 
to emphasize that land reform was only the first step in 
the Communist program. This switch in emphasis marked 
the second phase of Mao’s policy toward the peasants. It 
was to last until March 1958. 


In August 1951 a movement was launched to create 
and develop the various stages of peasant “cooperation” 
preliminary to socialized agriculture. The drive was initiated 
in a manner typical of many Communist movements. A 
provincial paper, the New Hunan Daily, printed an attack 
on what was called the “Li Ssu-hsi mentality.” Li was made 
a representative symbol of undesirable attitudes on the part 
of the village cadres. According to the story which was 
later played up in party journals and papers throughout 
the land: 

Li Ssu-hsi was a poor hired farm laborer who had worked for over ten 
years and had always suffered bitter hardship. Only after liberation 
did he marry and have a son. During land reform he was extremely 
active and was elected secretary of the youth corps branch. But after 
he had obtained land, he did not want to go on working but wanted 
to go home to devote himself solely to production. When the cadres 
admonished him, he cried out with passion: ‘‘All my life I suffered 


hardship and had no land. Now I have land and am completely satisfied. 
Why still carry on revolution? What for?’ (20) 


Here, said the party, was an example of the dual nature 
of the peasants, who were progressive in one aspect, back- 
ward in the other: 

The peasants want to oppose imperialism and feudalism; they have 
actively taken part in the struggle against imperialism, feudalism and 


bureaucratic capitalism. This is their progressive side. But the peasants 
are small producers representing individual economy. This determines 


(19) The points in this paragraph are well documented from Com- 
munist sources by C. Chang, ‘‘Mao’s Stratagem of Land Reform,”’ 
Foreign Affairs, July 1951, pp. 550-563. This article stands today as the 
most penetrating and prescient analysis of the motives for the Communist 
land reform in China. 


(20) Hsuen Hsi (Study), Peiping, Vol. 4, No. 11, September 16, 1951 
(hereafter referred to as HH). 


The most forceful defenders of traditional Chin- | 
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their selfish, conservative, complacent and politically short-sighted charac- 
ter. Village cadres who do not want to work for the revolution after 
the completion of land reform fully reflect this backward character. (21) 


Soon the cadres were under the fire from all directions. 
They were accused of reflecting the Li Ssu-hsi mentality 
by relaxing in the wake of the land reform. Communist 
cadres who had come from urban areas to help out in the 
agrarian reform were accused of reviving their “bourgeois 
backgrounds” in their desire to get back to the cities and 


bright lights before the revolution had been completed in 


the countryside. (22) They were urged to explain, explain 
and explain again to the peasants the advantages of socialist 
methods of agriculture. Cadres were told to increase the 
number of political-agitation meetings and to make sure 
that more people attended them. Hsuen Hsi, a Peiping 
magazine, pointed out that in some places where meetings 
had drawn more than 200 participants during the land reform 
only a few dozen people were now showing up. (23) 


From this time forward, even in propaganda, the pea- 
sants were no longer favored members of Mao’s revolutionary 
alliance of the proletariat and the peasants. The party in- 
formed the cadres that they would have to lead the peasants 
gradually toward  collectivization, winning them by pro- 
paganda and by example. The farmers were to be led 
toward final abandonment of the land, for which they had 
participated in the execution of untold numbers of their 
fellow men. The ideologists on high talked in terms of a 
formula for developing an individual peasant economy and 
a collectivized economy at the same time. (24) 


The various steps toward collectivization set up by the 
Peiping authorities correspond in some measure to the pat- 
tern which was used in the European satellites. First mutual 
aid teams are organized. These are based on a practice 
common in many parts of the Chinese countryside for 
pooling labor during busy seasons. Under the direction of 
the cadres these labor pools are converted into permanent 
mutual aid teams, which require organized direction and 
management for the accomplishment of tasks during the 
slack season. The peasants retain the title to their land 
and the produce from it. Naturally quarrels develop, but 
the Communists view these as opportunities for propagan- 
dizing the next higher form or organization, the agricultural 
producers’ cooperatives—the key development from the point 
of view of collectivization. Agricultural producers’ coopera- 
tives are formed by merging several well-established mutual 
aid teams. The peasants pool their land and most of their 
equipment, retaining only a hut and possibly a small plot 
and an animal or two for themselves. Theoretically mem- 
bership in the cooperatives is voluntary; the peasant retains 
title to his land and is free to withdraw. Actually, the 
peasant is at the mercy of the cadres, who can exert pressure 
on him by discriminatory pricing and interest rates in the 
village cooperative stores and through denunciation at meet- 
ings. (25) 

Above the level of the cooperatives are the collectivized 
farms, owned not by the member-peasants but by the collec- 
tive as a unit, the state farms, owned by the state and man- 
ned by peasants working as employees at regular wages, and 
the machine tractor stations, state-owned units which farm 


(21) Ch’ang-chiang Jih-pao (Yangtze Daily), September 2, 1951. 
(22) HH, Vol. 5, No. 1, November 1, 1951. 


(23) In an interesting article entitled ‘‘Ideological Problems among 
Village Cadres,’’ HH, Vol. 4, No. 12, October 1, 1951. 


(24) Such is the gist of the general statement to the high-ranking 
party cadres by Kao Kang on January 10, 1952, reported by the Jen-min 
Jih-pao (People’s Daily, hereafter referred to as JMJP), January 24, 
1952. 


(25) On the development of the various forms of “‘socialized’’ agricul- 
ture, see A. Doak Barnett, “‘China’s Road to Collectivization,’’ Journal 
of Farm Economies, (Washington, D.C.) May 1953, Vol. 35, No. 2, pp. 
188-203. 
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teams, and these the individual farmer. 


be expected in China’s future. 
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out tractors to the collectives. These were set up during 
1951 and 1952 mainly to provide examples for the peasants 
who, it was anticipated, would immediately begin to see 
the advantages of collective agriculture. By the end of 
1952 there were already 545 state farms in Manchuria alone, 
with more than 43,000 employees; more than 40 percent 
of these farms were reported to be mechanized. Communist 
figures on the number of collective farms are contradictory, 
but to date their number is apparently small. Under con- 
tinuous pressure from the government, provincial cadres 
were urged to set up one or two sample collectives in each 
province. By the end of 1952 official reports claimed the 
establishment of model collectives as far south as Fukien 
and Kwangtung provinces. 


With the exception of a few areas such as the Man- 
churian plains, Chinese farming is not suitable for collecti- 
vization in the usual Soviet sense of wholesale mechaniza- 
tion. For this reason the agricultural producers’ coopera- 
tive is the decisive form of collectivization in China. The 
Chinese collective farms probably will not involve much 
more than the peasants’ formal cession of land ownership; 
in other respects the collective farms will resemble the agri- 
cultural producers’ cooperatives. 

Throughout this second phase of Communist policy the 
cadres were urged to employ every possible method to per- 
suade the peasants of the advantages of collectivized agri- 
culture. The papers were full of accounts of how the 
collective farms excelled the producers’ cooperatives in pro- 
duction per acre, how the latter excelled the mutual aid 
Peiping publicized 
the honors which it bestowed on “model” peasants, mutual 
aid teams, and cooperatives. Incentives were made so at- 


tractive that cadres and peasants were falsifying reports of 


harvests “in an attempt to gain glory.” (26) Party line pea- 
sants were sent to the Soviet Union to see the collective 
farms there and returned with glowing accounts (prominent- 
ly featured in the propaganda handbooks) of what was to 
Band wagon tactics were 
employed. The newspapers assured the people that women 
were flocking to join the cooperative movement in agricul- 
ture. With each passing month the figures “reporting” the 
organization of agricultural production were boosted. Kao 
Kang, erstwhile director of the State Planning Committee, 
stated in June 1952: 


It is expected. that in five years the agricultural producers’ cooperatives 
will occupy a dominant position in the rural economy. (27) 


The peasants’ “winning back of their own soil’ was hardly 
mentioned any more. In an official report of February 4, 
1953, Chou En-lai summed up the “progress” to date: 

The reform of the individual economy of the peasants and handicraftsmen 
has begun, and there is a great expansion in the agricultural mutual- 
aid and cooperative movement. In the old liberated areas, organized 
peasant households now average more than 65 percent of the whole, 
and in the newly liberated areas they generally account for some 25 
percent. Throughout the country, nearly 4,000 agricultural producers’ 
cooperatives have been set up, and more than 10 experimental collective 


farms, over 2,000 state farms, and more than 2,600 handicraft producers’ 
cooperatives have been organized. (28) 


If the peasants were as short-sighted as the regime 
claimed, how was it that such “progressive” changes were 
accomplished? Later criticism revealed the methods and 
the intensity of pressure applied by the cadres. One report 
described a county where 83 mutual aid teams were or- 


ganized, comprising 92 percent of the total peasant house- 


holds. However: 


1953 (hereafter referred to as NCNA 


(27) NCNA, dispatch from Mukden, June 25, 1952: 
of the 3-anti and 5-anti movement. - 


(28) Published in People’s China, Peiping, February 16, 1958, 
‘‘Supplement’’, p. 4. 


(26) New China News Agency, ney from Peiping, February 7, 


Kao’s summary 


execution”, 
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. among them 35 teams, constituting 42.2 percent of the total number 
of peasants’ households, were only formally and falsely mutual aid 
teams. In such districts there have been instances where discrimination 
was practised against individual peasants, who were subject to isolation 
politically and economically. Among the amalgamated large teams, many 


have collapsed due to difficulty in management and absence of free will of 
peasants. (29) 


The extent of growing peasant resistance throughout the 
second phase of Communist peasant policy did not become 
apparent until the next stage was initiated. 


Phase Three: Temporary Respite 


The third phase of agrarian policy reflected a general 
trend in 1953: it was a period of temporary entrenchment 
—at least on the surface. It lasted from March until 
November 19538, when the drive for “the main line of the 
state”’—the economic and political policies leading to full 
“socialization”—was relaunched with new vigor. Apparent- 
ly the temporary halt on collectivization was called because 
of resistance on the part of the peasants. Despite the many 
controls and constant pressure, they were refusing to sell 
their grain to the state and were not showing enthusiasm for 
the numerous campaigns aimed at overcoming their anti- 
pathy. The high party officials again laid the blame on the 
lower cadres, this time accusing them of “adventurist devia- 
tionism” and “blind advance in the mutual aid and coopera- 
tive movement.” 


As anybody familiar with Soviet history will see, this 
new tactic bore a strong resemblance to the pattern of the 
collectivization drive in the U.S.S.R. In 1930, Stalin ordered 
a similar show-down in his famous “Dizzy with Success” 
speech, likewise blaming the “excesses” of collectivization 
on the over-zealous lower party cadres rather than on the 
policy itself.(30) The Soviet peasants were granted a “stay 
only to be attacked more forcefully a few 
months later. The Chinese Communists also aped_ the 
Soviet leaders in attempting to divert attention from their 
own mistakes by ascribing failures to the machinations of 
“foreign intelligence services“ and “anti-state elements.” 
The most flagrant example is the 1952 charge that the 
United States was waging “germ warfare” in Manchuria, 
the territory where collectivization was being pushed with 
most vigor. In like fashion, the late Andreev, Soviet Polit- 
buro member, had accused “anti-Soviet elements” of “pre- 
paring poisons for the livestock which artificially gave rise 
to lack of fertility in order to bring about a large-scale 
decline in livestock”; (31) Stalin had elaborated by accusing 
“certain professors” of “injecting germs of plague and 
anthrax into the cattle on the collective farms and state 
farms, helping to spread meningitis among horses, etc.’’(32) 


Following Peiping’s attack on the cadres for “dizziness 
with success,” the party papers began to report corrective 
measures, inadvertently revealing some of the symptoms of 
peasant discontent which lay behind the move. The mea- 
sures were supposedly aimed at counteracting the blind 
haste of the cadres, the infringement on private property, 
and the failure to allow full development of mutual aid 
teams before instituting further steps toward collectiviza- 
tion. In July, the rulers reported that as of March, 2,600 
of the 9,000 agricultural producers’ cooperatives had been 
turned back into mutual aid teams.(33) 


(29) NCNA, dispatch from Peiping, March 22, 1953. 


(30) J. Stalin, ‘Dizziness With Success,’’ Problems of Leninism, 
Moscow, 1940, pp. 333-8; ‘‘Reply to Collective Farm Comrades,” ibid., 
pp. 339-58. 


(31) A.A. Andreev, Stenographic Report of the Eighteenth Congress 
of the CPSU, Moscow, 1939, pp. 109-10. 


(32) J. Stalin, “The Results of the first Five Year Plan,” Problems 
of Leninism, p. 435. 


(33) NCNA, Peiping, July 19, 1953. 
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The symptoms which caused Peiping to order a slow- 
- down of collectivization grew more pronounced throughout 
1953, a year of natural calamities. The China Agriculture 
Fortnightly revealed that the great mechanized state farms 
had been running consistently in the red and were far be- 
hind in production quotas.(84) By May 1953 news dis- 
patches from mainland China were filled with accounts of 
famine caused by “natural disasters.” There was a late 
frost, a blight, floods and locusts. Ironically enough, the 
most extensive famine was reported in those provinces which 
constitute the basin of the Hwai River, where the Com- 
munists had boasted of their greatest achievements in flood 
eontrol and irrigation. (35) 


In April the People’s Daily began to report a “blind 
influx” of peasants into the cities in all parts of China. 
More than 20,000 peasants had entered Mukden and Anshan 
alone. The obvious reason was the lack of food in the 
country, but the situation in the cities was no better. Com- 
munist papers complained of the food shortage, blaming the 
peasants for failing to understand the “correct relationship 
between industry and agriculture” and for adopting the 
“one-sided viewpoint of neglecting agricultural produc- 
tion.” (86) | 

The peasants who remained on the farms were equally 
berated for failing to serve the needs of the state and for 
not selling enough of their grain to the state. The Southern 
Daily in Canton wrote: 

The peasants fear that, having increased production, their burdens will 
be increased correspondingly. They fear collectivization and communiza- 
tion of land and property. They are afraid to be regarded as rich 
and are proud to be poor. Thus middle peasants dare not expand their 


enterprise; rich peasants and landlords, afraid of struggles against them, 
dare not produce at all. (37) 


By September the food problem had become one of 
major proportions for the Mao regime. In Hupei province 
it was reported that farmers were cultivating only a mini- 
mum of crops, knowing that because of taxations and gov- 
ernment-fixed prices they would get little return from larger 
production.(%8) From the rest of the country came reports 
that peasants were refusing to sell their crops to their co- 
operatives. 


To explain away its troubles, the regime turned to tales 
which would have been humorous if the facts behind them 
had been less tragic. Wild beasts were reported to be 
roaming the countryside and devouring the crops. Hordes 
of 700 or 800 tigers were accused of destroying the farmers’ 
grain. The officials in the capital talked of a “beast calami- 
ty.” The concurrent revival of the regime’s campaign 
against counter-revolutionaries led observers in Hongkong 
to believe that the “beasts” under attack were probably 
two-legged. 


Phase Four: The Pressure Is On 


In November 19538 Chinese peasant policy entered its 
fourth phase—an about-face switch to accelerated collecti- 
-vization. The regime evidently decided that the Five Year 
Plan, then nearing the close of its first year, necessitated a 
thorough control over the agricultural sector of the economy 
no matter what the demands on—or reactions of—the 
peasants. It is also possible that the Communists, aware of 
their growing unpopularity (demonstrated about this time 


(34) “Failure of State Farms in China,” 
Review, Hongkong, September 17, 1953, pp. 
to as FEER). 


(35) Chinese Communist Propaganda Review, Hongkong, No. 42, 


Far Eastern Economic 
358-59 (hereafter referred 


ey JMJP Editorial of April 20, 1953; Cf. also “Grain Problem of 
China,” FEER, April 30, 1958; p. 565. 


(37) Nan-fang Jih-pao (Southern Daily), Canton, June 29, 1953. 
(28) JMJP, September 23, 1953. 
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by the decision of almost 75 percent of the Chinese prisoners : 


in Korea not to return to their homeland under communism) 
felt the need to extend political control over the peasantry 
Whatever the reasons behind the 
shift, the fate of the peasants was disclosed gradually in a 
series of decisions and actions extending into the spring of 
1954. 


The People’s Daily of November 16, 1958, in an editorial 
entitled “Lead the Peasants to Take the Path of Prosperity 
for All,” spelled out the role the “toiling peasants” were to 
play during the transition period to collectivization. Once 
again, the lower level cadres had to bear the brunt of the 
change in Peiping policy. Party activists were told that 
since March they had abandoned the active and_ energetic 
direction of the peasants; now they were to do their duty, 
leading the peasants along the road of mutual aid and co- 
operation. The editorial stated: 

[The peasants] are to be organized gradually to carry out large-scale pro- 
duction with new implements and new technology on the basis of common 


ownership of land and principal means of production, and to distribute 
the yield according to the principle of ‘distribution according to labor.’’ 


The era of Mao’s “land to the peasants” was over four 
years after his government had come into power. 


On December 24, the Communists boasted that there 
were more than 14,000 agricultural producers’ cooperatives, 
50 times as many as in 1951.(89) Now there was no talk of 
“blind advance,” although the number was more than twice 
what the government had in March deemed “correct” for 
the stage of development. 


It was not until January 8, 1954, that the Communist 
Party—not the government—got around to publishing its 
formal decision to move inexorably ahead with collectiviza- 
tion. While still maintaining that “progress” was to be 
measured and rational, the pronouncement stated there 
should be at least 800,000 agricultural producers’ coopera- 
tives, involving more than 20 percent of the population, by 
the end of the first Five Year Plan (1958).(49) In a special 
article written for Pravda of July 11, 1954, Liao Lu-yen 
claimed that 35 percent of China’s farms would be collec- 
tivized by 1957 and that collectivization under the agricul- 
tural producers’ cooperatives would be completed within a 
decade. Chou En-lai, in a “Report on Government Work” 
of September 23, 1954, indicated that the pace would be 
even more rapid: 

We hope that by the end of the first Five Year Plan, over one half of 
all peasant households throughout the country will have joined in agri- 


cultural producers’ cooperatives, and that over half of the cultivated 
land will be pooled in the cooperatives. (41) 


The decision to speed up coilectivization was followed 
rapidly by the public announcement of other decisions vitally 
affecting the lives of the peasants. On November 19, 1953, 
the cabinet had passed regulations setting up a government 
monopoly on all major food materials. One obvious pur- 
pose was to obtain the grain needed for industrialization. 
This decision, was made public on March 1, 1954. (Two days 
later the People’s Daily asserted that the new system was 
modeled on Soviet methods used under the first Five Year 
Plan (42) ). On March 238, the cabinet’s Committee on 
Financial and Economic Affairs issued a decree announcing 
that the government would also monopolize eight major 
non-food agricultural products. (43) 

In complaints against peasant opposition, 
leaders began to attack the “rich peasants”, whose economy 


(39) NCNA, Peiping, December 24, 1953. 

(40) The decision is reproduced as CB, No. 278. 
(41) NCNA, September 24, 1954. 

(42) CNA, No. 35, pp. 6-7. 

(43) NCNA, March 23, 1954. 
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Mao originally had said must be preserved. Peasants in this 
unenviable category are referred to by the term used to 
express the Soviet word kulak. For the cadres. studying 
Stalin’s History of the Communist Party of the Soviel Union 
(Bolshevik) the implications are plain: Discriminatory in- 
terest rates on loans and discriminatory tax assessments are 
used to “persuade” the peasants of the advantages of col- 
lectivization.(44) The marketing cooperatives and equipment 
supply stations give priority to mutual aid teams and pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives over individual peasants in the distri- 
bution of scarce farm equipment, fertilizer, and seed. The 
People’s Daily has reported that in estimating crop yields for 
tax purposes some cadres have made the figures so high that 
the tax is more than the total yield of the peasant’s farm. 


Taxes imposed by the Communists already have far ex- 
ceeded the rents formerly paid to landlords. Some appre- 
ciation of the peasants’ tax burden can be gained from a 
dispatch stating that in the famine areas of Honan in the 
summer of 1953, tax would be collected on all land where 
crop yields were more than 35 percent of normal.(45) 


It would seem the fate of the Chinese peasants has — 


been sealed. By the end of May 1954 the People’s Daily 


claimed the establishment of more than 95,000 agricultural 


producers’ cooperatives, and in September Chou En-lai stated 
that the regime expected to have more than 500,000 set up 
by the spring sowing of 1955.(46) Eleven new machine 
tractor stations were reported to have been set up since the 
beginning of the year.(47) 
strictly enforced throughout the land, and people in the 
urban areas were being forced to accept lower grade 
quality. 

In December 1952 Communist peasant policy had been 
stated bluntly: 


There is only one way for the rural villages of China. They must, like 
the rural villages of the Soviet Union, be collectivized. (48) 


Yet few anticipated that the process would be so rapid 
or so drastic. Throughout the process Mao and his com- 
rades have promised: | 


Precipitate haste and adventurism must be avoided. We must use per- 
suasion, set examples and render state assistance in order to make the 
peasants join together voluntarily. (49) | : 


Yet at the same time the huge planned increase in the 
number of agricultural producers’ cooperatives has neces- 
sitated that assignment of quotas in the various areas of 
China.(50) As usual, the lower level cadres have been 
caught in the middle. 


It must be pointed out that Mao’s decision to speed up 
collectivization and to establish a state food monopoly 
followed the conclusion in mid-September 1953 of a Moscow- 
Peiping agreement exchanging Soviet industrial assistance 
for a number of Chinese exports. The subsequent increase 
in food exports and attendant publicity concerning the need 
to ship meat and other foods to China’s “brother nations” 
indicates that the Soviets perhaps aided in pushing the de- 
cision. After all, if the cost of Soviet collectivization was 
ten million people, as Stalin has admitted, there was no rea- 
son why the Chinese comrades should expect to avoid paying 
a similar price. | 


(44) CNA, No. 23, gives an excellent background and analysis of the 
decision on collectivization. 


(45) NCNA, dispatch from Loyang, July 23, 1953. 


(46) JMJP, May 26, 1954; Chou’s statement was released by NCNA, 
September 24, 1954. 


(47) NCNA, Peiping, May 28, 1954. 
(48) Ta Kung Pao, Hongkong, December 4, 1952. 


(49) As stated in the January 8, 1954 decision to collectivize: see 
CB, No. 278, p. 4.. 


(50) JMJP, Peiping, January 16, 1954. 
(Continued on Page 155) 


The rationing system was being 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. KANN (Los Angeles) 


The Budget 


On January 17 President Eisenhower sent his 27,000 
message concerning the budget to Congress. Out of the 
total of $62,408,000,000 two out of every three dollars will 
go into defense, and more than ever’ before into atomic 
armcd air power and continental defense. The budget for 
the fiscal year starting on July 1, remains still unbalanced 
for the fifth year. The President emphasizes that he deems 
it paramount to guarantee the nation’s security, assure 
rising employment and growing prosperity, as well as a stable. 
doliar. He estimates that the deficit will be brought down 
to $2,408,000,000 which, compared with last year, is a con- 
siderable improvement. 


Said the President: The stern requirements of our. 
national defense will consume two-thirds of the total 
expenditure, namely $40,500,000,000. This large total, 
though $186 million less than this year, is to defend against 
attack from without and undermining from within; further; 
to advance human welfare and encourage economic growth, 
as well as maintain financial strength. Then the President 
made the re-assuring statement: “Our defense expenditures 
are now bringing about a steadily growing strength. Never 
before in our peacetime history have we been .as well pre- 
pared to defend ourselves as now.. The key to deterring 
aggression continues to be nuclear weapons and nuclear 
air retaliatory power.” Thus, he continued, two-thirds of 
the 34 billion dollars allowed the Defense Department is 
assigned to air power of the three armed services, more 
than ever before in peacetime. Costs of continental defense 
are mounting and still going up. More radar fingers, 
President Eisenhower said, will be probing the northern 
horizons for enemy planes. More guided missile battalions 
ere rapidly being set up around vital targets. Air defense 
forces are being kept on a constant alert. And then he 
continued: “A surprise enemy attack would find us with 


increasing readiness to resist attack and _ retaliate with © 


devastating effect.” 


Though military man power will be reduced (the air 
force excepted), the new budget provides for a start on 
three more atomic-powered submarines, to bring the fleet to 
seven; and a fifth super-carrier of the 60,000 ton Forrestal 

iype. 
| The total proposed spending of $62,408,000,000 for the 
coming year compares with an estimated $63,504,000,000 
for this year, a reduction of $1,096,000,000. Here is an 
analysis of where income comes from and where outlays go 
to, worked on the basis of one dollar: 


Revenues: 
48 cents are derived from individual income taxes: 


26 cents » corporation taxes; 

15 cents , borrowing; 

7 cents . , customs and other taxes; 

4 cents a excise taxes. 
Expenditure: 


65 cents go to Military, national 
energy, stockpile. | 
interest, veterans, grants to states; 
other outlays. 


security, atomic: 


24 cents 
11 cents 


With regard to the peaceful employment of atomic 
energy the Presidential message to Congress says: “It is 
our purpose, working in concert with other nations, to banish 
the threat of atomic warfare which now confronts the world. 
Progress is being made towards establishing an international 
agency for cooperation in developing the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy as I proposed to the United Nations on 
December 8, 1953. The budget of the Atomic Energy 
Commission for the fiscal year 1956 provides for greater 
expenditures than ever before on projects to develop peaceful 
applications of atomic energy. We shall continue unabated 
our efforts to assure that this great force will be used, not 


for war, but for the well-being of all mankind. Until such 


assurance can be achieved, however, we have no alternative 
but to strengthen further our most effective deterrent to 
armed aggression—the power of our nuclear weapons 
stockpile.” 3 

The following is the official Table of Budget Figures, 
expressed in millions of dollars: 


EXPENDITURES 
1954 1955 1956 
Actual Estimated Estimated 
Major National Security .............- $46,523 $40,644 $40,458 
International Affairs and Finance 2,166 1,800 1,841 
Veterans’ Services and Benefits ...... 4,289 4,468 4,684 
Welfare, Health and Education ........ 2,248 2,316 2,312 
Agriculture. and Agricultural Resources 7,497 8,934 7,647 
Commerce and Manpower ............ 7,355 7,800 6,908 
‘General Government 1,212 1,225 1,569 
Interest 6,470 6,558 6,378 
Reserves for proposed legislation and 
contingencies : 
Net Cost of Classified Pay Increase ss 125 
Total Budget Expenditures (Gross) .. 79,151 75,203 73,332 
Deduct Applicable Receipts (1) ...... 11,379 11,699 10,923 
Net Budget Expenditures ........... $67,772 $63,504 $62,408 


1—Receipts of public enterprise funds (government-owned corporations, 
the postal service and other revolving funds, the receipts of which come 
primarily from outside the government). 


RECEIPTS 

Corporation Income Taxes ............. 21,523 18,466 17,034 
Excise Taxes: 

2,798 2,733 2,832 

1,581 1,590 1,622 

Manufacturers’ Excise Taxes ....... 2,692 2,841 2,927 

Retailers’ Excise Taxes ............0:% 438 307 319 

Miscellaneous Excise Taxes ......... 2,416 1,505 1,553 
Employment Taxes: 

Federal Insurance Contributions Act 4,537 5,190 6,175 

Federal Unemployment Tax Act ... .. 285 290 295 

Railroad Retirement Tax Act ....... 603 600 625 
Miscellaneous Receipts a 2,319 2,303 2,486 

73,173 68,121 70,005 
Deduct: 

Transfer to Federal Old-Age and 

Survivors Insurance Trust - 4,537 5,190 6,175 
Transfer to Railroad Retirement Trust 
603 600 625 

Net Budget Receipts ($64,655 $59,000 $60,000 
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Items of General Interest 


The U.S. Mint at San Francisco, which had been in 
existence for over 100 years, is to be closed. This decision 
is due partly to the inability to extend the buildings owing 
to there being no room available; and partly to the sufficiency 
of the two remaining mints at Philadelphia and Denver. In 
future the former San Francisco mint will assay and refine 
precious metals for the Government. 


Although America always has had the largest buildings, 
a new ‘largest’ is being planned. Theatrical entrepreneur 
Billy Rose, in conjunction with real estate developer William 
Zeckendorf, project to erect the largest building in the world 
in mid-Manhatten at a cost of more than $100 million. It 
will be known as “Palace of Progress” and will be used as 
a permanent world’s fair. 


There are definite merger plans between the Chase 
National Bank and the Bank of the Manhatten Co. If these 
are realised the new combination will constitute the second 
largest bank in the world. The new institution will be 
known as the Chase Manhatten Bank with resources exceed- 
ing $7,500,000,000. It will have deposits of $6,858,000,000, 
second only to California’s Bank of America. The two 
banks planned to join in 1951, but the project had to be 
dropped because the 156-year-old charter of the Bank of 
the Manhatten Co. requires 100% approval from the stock- 
holders. To obviate the difficulty it is now planned to merge 
the Chase Bank into the Bank of the Manhatten Co. and to 
continue operating under the charter of the latter. Under 
this scheme only two-thirds of the shareholders must approve. 
Under the new merger agreement, the new bank would have 
12 million shares outstanding. Stockholders of Chase will 
be entitled to receive 14 shares of the new bank for every 
share they already own. Stockholders of Manhatten will 
exchange share for share. The enlarged bank is expected 


to pay dividends of $2.20 a year per share. 


Speaking of mergers, there is another such scheme 
pending. Sunray Oil Corp. and Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corp,. are negotiating for a possible merger. Both concerns 
have their head offices at Tulsa, Oklahoma. Sunray produces 
more crude oil than it markets, while Mid-Continent refines 
more oil than it produces. Sunray has 10,276,404 common 
shares (par value $1) outstanding, while Mid-Continent has 
1,857,912 shares issued (par value $10). At a special 
meeting on February 15 stockholders will vote on a proposal 
to split the stock on a 4 to 1 basis. 


The Bell Telephone System, of which the American Tel. 
& Tel. is the principal part, reports net earnings for the 12 
months ended November 30 of $559,377,950, or $11.93 per 
share. Last term’s comparative figures were $484,021,609, 
or $11.61 a share. Total operating revenues of the Bell 
system amounted to $4,746,655,518 for the past 12 months. 
A. T & T had 47,672,815 shares outstanding at the end of 
its fiscal year, compared with 42,089,654 in 1953. During 
the identical term the Bell system added 1,965,000 telephones 
to its existing net, with further demand continuing excellent. 


Douglas Aircraft continues to do exceedingly well, 
judging by the 75 cents dividend, plus a 75 cents extra for 
the quarter, payable February 23. The board has seen fit 
to vote another split of the stock, this time at’ the 
ratio of two-for-three. Douglas net profit for 1954 equals 
$14.70 a share against $15.46 a share for 1953. Now the 
company has a backlog of $1,964, 361, 000. 


United States Mineral output in 1954 was, according 
to the Bureau of Mines, down 4%. Last year’s total mineral 
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| production was valued at $13,820,000,000. Declines in metal 


production and fuels were responsible for the diminution. 
Coal, for instance, was reduced 13%; steel was 21,000,000 
tons below 1953, and iron ore shipments dropped 40%. On 
the other hand, domestic output of manganese ore was at 
the highest point peak since world war II; cobalt ore pro- 
duction was up 50%. Nonferrous metals, except for mercury 
and antimony, generally declined. So, copper was down 
10%. Lead and zine were adequate to meet all demands, 
though output was considerably reduced. Portland cement 
hit a record high of 268,000,000 barrels, and crude gypsum 
was Slightly above 1953. Sulphur increased moderately, and 
new aeposits were discovered under the tidelands. Crude 
petroleum was estimated at 2,312,000,000 barrels, worth 
6,587,000,000 dollars. This represents a drop of 2% in 
volume, though prices were higher. Gasoline output was 
at the 1953 level of 127,000,000 barrels. Domestic tungsten 
was up 10%, and molybdenum was unchanged at the 1953 
volume. Domestic production of bauxite, the raw material 
for aluminium, topped 1953 by 300,000 tons, to reach a new 
peacetime peak of 1,900,000 tons. Copper dropped 10% 
to 830,000 tons, while consumption of refined copper was 


down 15%. Silver declined slightly, while output of gold 
was 6% lower. 3 


Building outlays for December last were 10% above the 
analogous month of 1953; 12 months’ total shows 5% gain. 
For two years the cotton industry was in a poor state. But 
matters are improving and current backlogs now are at the 
highest level in two years. Gross receipts of cinema pictures 
were about 18% above those of 1953; but this probably 
means that such a result was achieved through. theatres 
retaining for themselves the reduced entertainment tax. On 
the other hand, index of prices received by farmers has 
dropped 6% below a year earlier and 24% under the 1951 
high. However, Secretary Ezra Benson states that farm 


prices have by now reached bottom and ene an improvement 
is expected henceforth. 


The reduction of the corporate “ee from 52% to 47%, 
due to come about on April 1, is almost certain to be 
continued for another year at the rate of 52%. At the 
same time, it appears almost certain that current excises on 


gasoline, motor cars, cigarettes and liquor will continue at 
the old rates. 


The proposal to increase the current minimum rate for 
workers from 75 cents to 90 cents is before Congress. 
Unions have been asking to bring the increase to $1.25. 
While the unions figure is bound to be declined, the 90 cents 
basis stands good chances of being adopted. 


Early attention will be devoted by the Senate to the 
ratification of the Southeast Asian and Formosan security 
pacts. Though a good deal of debate is to be expected, it 
is almost certain that ratification will ensue. 


President Eisenhower’s proposed program, providing for 
an outlay of 101 billion dollars over the next ten years, is 
likely to be brought up on January 27. Government is to 


pay 30% of the outlay. Out of that source 25 billion dollars 
is to be derived from the sale of bonds by the proposed 
Federal Highway Corporation. These bonds, which would 
be retired from Federal gasoline taxes, would not be included 
in Federal debt. 


Apropos the new road program: spending on roads is 
currently in excess by 19% over 1940. However, simul- 
taneously vehicles on the highway have increased by 79%. 
And this disproportion is likely to spread further. Therefore 


the road program of the United States cannot be continued 
in the same slow pace. 
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JAPAN’S FOREIGN 


Owing to continued active exports, the trade balance 
showed a remarkable improvement. According to custom 
house reports, imports in October increased for the first time 


since April this year, whilst exports reached more than $165. 


million registered in December 1951. Excess’ imports, 
which had shown a reduction since June this year, declined 
to $8 million in October (excess receipts of $9.8 million 


according to foreign exchange statistics). According to 
statistics compiled by the Ministry of Finance, import let- 


ters of credit in October amounted to $130 million, an in-- 


crease of $28 million compared with the previous month, 
whilst export letters of credit again increased to $150 mil- 
lion, $12 million more than in the previous month, register- 
ing excess exports of nearly $20 million ($30 million in 
September). 

The increase in exports was again mostly attributable 
to textile goods and metal products. The _ relative im- 
portance, however, has gradually shifted from. textile to 
metal products which have shown a marked improvement in 
exports since June this year. In the export of textile goods, 
the relative importance has shifted from cotton goods to 
chemical fibre goods, in particular spun rayon. The increase 
in exports of textile goods has been brought about by a 
gradual moderation of import restrictions in sterling areas 
(exports of textile goods to sterling areas during’ the 
January-feptember period were $185 million as against $163 
million for the whole year of 1953, the monthly average for 
this year being larger by about 50% than in the previous 
year). Larger exports o* metal products are attributed to 
active demand from underdeveloped countries in open- 
account areas. Exports of metal products to open-account 
areas during the first nine months of this year totalled $107 
million as against $92 million for the whole year of 1953. 


Experts and Imperts by Commodities 
(in Y million) 
Jan.-Oct. 1954 


Ratio to 
Value Ratio to 1953 
total value Jan.-Oct. 
Exports 465,826 100.0 % 125.8 % 
Food and beverages _ 39,058 8.4 98.1 
188,383 40.4 144.4 
Cotton fabrics (74,675) (16.0) (149.0) 
Cee 23,029 4.9 129.9 
Non-metallic products 20,267 4.4 120.7 
Metal and metal pro- 
ee 68,501 14.7 123.4 
Iron and steel (46,119) (9.9) (108.2) 
Macainery 57,703 12.4 105.9 
Imports 747,549 100.0 105.8 
Food and beverages .. 210,225 28.1 116.6 
(538,206) (7.1) (138.6) 
Textile materials .... 196,910 26.3 96.9 
Mee (45,388) (6.1) (67.5) 
Baw cotton (132,568) (17.7 (115.9) 
54,939 7.3 107.8 
(20,478) (2.7) (110.7) 
Non-metallic minerals 24,958 3.3 120.8 
Mineral fuels ............ 80,260 10.7 93.1 
Raw materials 
(others) 69,441 9.3 101.6 
19,961 2.4 95.6 
Machinery ............ 56,018 7.5 129.8 
34,837 4.7 106.9 


FAR CASTERN 


Economic Review 


TRADE 


According to statistics compiled by the Ministry of 
Finance, export prices in September declined by 6.5% com- 
pared with the same month of a year ago. Textile goods 
declined 8.8% and metal products 14.7%. The decline in 
cotton fabrics was about 5% on the average, whilst that in 
chemical fibre goods was very marked, being more than 
20% for spun rayon fabrics and more than 10% for rayon 
filament fabrics, rayon filament yarn and spun rayon yarn. 
As regards metal products, prices of iron and steel products 
declined by 16.5% on the average, the decline being most 


pronounced in galvanized sheets (a 25.7% decline), steel 
tubes and pipes (a 23.8% decline) and steel sheets and 
plate (a 238.2% decline). These lower export prices of 
chemical fibre goods and iron and steel products are due 
to a reduction in costs following rationalization of opera- 
tions. Higher iron and steel prices may be seen in the 
near future due to the strong tone in world markets. 


As an emergency measure to prevent the export of 
cotton goods at unduly low prices, the Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry decided on November 19 that 
a fixed raw cotton allotment will be granted to cotton goods 
shipped from December to the end of February of next 
year but will not be allotted to those which exceed a certain 
limit. The decision is provisional pending the enforcement 
of fundamental price stabilization measures for cotton goods 
in March next year. 


Exports of iron and steel to Argentine which contended 
for first place with Brazil this year are in danger of being 
affected by the advance of American and European pro- 
ducts. 


The program of foreign trade between Japan and 
the Soviet Union for 1954-55 includes the following notable 
points: the temporary agreement concluded with Japanese 
trading companies will be changed to a formal agreement; 


commodities to be exported by Japan are extended to trans- 


portation equipment and other products of peace industries 
in addition to vessels; nickel manufactures, chemical fer- 
tilizer and several other commodities are added to the lst 
of commodities which the Soviet Union desires to import; 
settlement through the open-account system is suggested. 


Present trade with the Soviet Union is negligible, but 
in view of the importance of trade with the Soviet Union 
for the United Kingdom, France, Italy and West Germany, 
there is an inclination to foster trade relations if agreement 
can be reached as regards commodities, prices and settle- 
ment. 


Receipts and Payments of Fereign Exchange 


Reflecting the favourable development of foreign trade, 
the balance of receipts and payments of foreign exchange 
has shown a remarkable improvement. Payments of im- 
port bills increased in October to a certain extent just prin- 
cipally through larger imports of foodstuffs, in particular 


wheat, and textile raw materials such as raw cotton, wool, 


hemp, jute, ramie, etc. Owing to the time lag as well as 


by virtue of cotton credits and pound usance, payments re- 


mained below the level of $140 million. Receipts from 
export bills registered a post-war record of $146 million 
principally through larger exports of textile goods and metal 
products. The balance in trade account showed excess re- 
ceipts of $9.8 million for the first time since 1950. By 
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ECONOMIC LETTER FROM TOKYO 


1954 was a year marked by tightness and stringency. 
1955 may prove to be more significant to the Japanese 
economy. Under the tight money policy the foreign ex- 
change balance in 1954 showed an unexpected surplus of 
about $100 million (partly owing to unforeseen favorable 
economic conditions overseas) in great contrast to the near 
$200 million deficit in the previous year. The surplus was 
accompanied by swelling unemployment, industrial casual- 
ties and other negative factors, which make the balance of 
payments’ situation rather unstable. 


The major Japanese economic problem during the cur- 
rent year is to achieve stability in the balance of payments 


currencies, this result was mainly due to a favourable 
balance in sterling account. _ 


As regards the balance in invisible trade, excess receipts 
declined by $5 million to $43 million due to smaller revenue 
from special procurements and reimbursements for wheat 
imported under the MSA agreement. The total balance 
including visible and invisible trade accounts in October 
registered unusual excess receipts of $53 million. The 
balance turned to excess receipts from June, registering $11 
million in June, $18 million in July, $38 million in August 
and $39 million in September. The balance for the January- 
September period showed excess payments of $83 million, 
but that for the first half of the current fiscal year (April- 
Sept.) registered excess receipts of $79 million as against 
excess payments of $120 million in the corresponding period 
of a year ago. When adding the figure for October, excess 


receipts during the period from April to October will reach 
$133 million. 


Foreign Exchange Receipts and Payments 


(in $ million) 
Jan.-Oct. 1954 
Excess of 
Receipts Payments receipts or 
payments (—) 


Current transactions ........ 1,870 1,891 (—) 21 
Exports and imports .... 1,231 1,711 (—) 480 
Foreign travel. ............ 9 6 3 
Transportation ..;........- 30 (—) 40 
Government transactions 554 10 514 
Miscellaneous _ services, 

17 41 (—) 24 
27 48 (—) 21 

Capital transactions _ ........ 18 26 (—) 8 

. Japanese investments to . 

1 2 (—) 1 
Foreign investments to 

986 1,126 (—)140 
Open-account ............ 476 428 48 

Views trade... 1,231 (—) 480 
~ 396 303 93 
Open-account ................ 452 414 38 

trade 657 206 451 
603 132 471 
30 60 (—) 30 
Open-account................. 24 14 10 


Note: Dollars include Canadian dollar & Swiss france besides U.S. dollars. 
Source: The Bank of Japan. 


the beginning of the previous year. 


by eliminating these negative factors. To do this, it is 
necessary to provide for adequate unemployment measures 
as well as investments for industrial rationalization to cut 
costs. These measures are apt to expand effective domestic 
demand and hurt stability of currency value, thereby affect- 
ing the balance of payments adversely. Forecasts, in gen- 
eral, are much brighter for the current year than those at 
Basically, the reason 
lies in that whereas early in 1954 a world economic reces- 
sion was feared following a possible recession in the United 
States, 1955 contains much hope for world trade expansion. 
However, along with this trade expanding expectancy lies 
a strong urge for trade liberalization. This obviously calls 
for gradual abolition of special export promotion schemes as 
well as easing of import restriction measures. It may not 
be easy to maintain a balance in international payments 
while following the world trend toward liberalizing trade. 
1955 may well be the “hour of decision” for Japan in de- 
termining whether or not she will be able to meet these 
challenges successfully and to really achieve the tight money — 
goal. 


The financial situation at the 1954 year-end was rather 
calm. Bank of Japan note-issue totaled Y622,000 million 
on December 3ist, an increase of Y79,900 million during 
December (Y82,600 m. for Dec. ’53). Loans and discounts 
of commercial banks swelled by Y76,200. million in meeting 
year-end settlements. However, bank deposits also gained 
(Y131,700 million) reflecting the large excess in Gov't pay- 
ments over receipts. Hence; Bank of Japan credits were 
cut Y35,800 million during December, well above the pre- 
vious year’s Y16,700 million. The 1954 closing bank note 
issue total was Y7,800 million below that of the previous 
year-end total. This is the first instance in 23 years (since 
the world panic year of 1931) that the annual bank note 
issue total has declined—a notable achievement of the tight 
money policy. Currency inflow during upper January this 
year has been rather satisfactory (Y75,300 m. up to the 
14th). The note issue total of Y546,700 million on the 14th 
is slightly below that of the previous year (Y548,700 m.). 


With the exception of the striking rise in steel materials 
reflecting favorable exports, the principal commodity markets 
remained quiet. (Rods and shapes gained Y4,000 to hit 
Y34,000 a ton; plates rose by Y1,500 to Y37,000). The 
stock market opened the year by recovering the “dollar” 
market and kept on rising from active trading to hit Y878.76 
on the 10th, topping the peak price of the previous year. 
This meant a rise of 15% in three weeks since Dec. 20th. 
Peak turnover was 21 million shares. The stock rise was 
propped by favorable export of steel materials, improve- 
ment in shipping business and general anticipation of a 
bullish business sentiment during the second half of the 
year. Later, however, precaution against the high prices 
set in followed by a mixture of ups and downs. (Dow- 
Jones ave. on Jan. 14th was Y372.92). 


The 25% margin requirement in connection with con- 
firmation of letters of credit (for Japanese foreign exchange 
banks) and acceptance of drafts under these credits was 
waived recently by a large number of foreign banks. In 
line with this, Japanese foreign exchange banks took steps. 
to discontinue collecting guarantees (3% pa.) from im- 
porters as of January 4th. Consequently, fund positions of 
domestic foreign exchange banks were eased somewhat, and 
importers’ burdens lightened a bit. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


SURVEY OF BUSINESS OF JAPANESE INDUSTRIES > 


Part I 


COTTON SPINNING 


Trend of production of cotton yarn and textiles during 
the first eight months of 1954:—Production of cotton yarn 
amounted to 630,887,000 lbs., representing an increase of 
18 per cent or 96,863,000 lbs. over the 534,024,000 Ibs. 
turned out during the corresponding period of last year. 


The month-to-month changes are as shown in Table 1 below. 


Despite the diminishing demand under the pressure of the 
Japanese Government’s deflationary policy and the depressed 
price situation due to difficulties in business financing, pro- 
duction has risen or maintained a high level as in the pre- 
ceding year, instead of declining as might have been ex- 
pected. In fact, the production from January through June, 
amounting to 484,414,000 lbs., has marked the post-war high 


as a half-year record. Thus the increased production has 


given rise to an imbalance between supply and demand 
and augmented the unsold stock, contributing to a further 
decline in the price on the market. Acting on instructions 
from the Ministry of International Trade and Industry, 
or on the basis of a voluntary arrangement among some of 
the manufacturers, however, the mills lowered the rate of 
operation in July, with the result that the production 


dropped to 75,251,000 lbs. in that month and further down 


to 71,222,000 lbs. in August—a sharp decline of 5.4 per cent 
as compared with the July figure. 


The production of cotton textiles rose from the low 
of 246,307,000 yds. in January to the peak of 277,373,000 
yds. in April, showing an increase of 12 per cent. But 
then it tended downward, with the exceptional rise in June, 
until it dropped to 250,356,000 yds. in August, a point only 
slightly above what it was in January. For the entire eight- 
month period, however, the production totaled 2,117,880,000 
yds. and represented an increase of 4.3 per cent over the 


2,030,193,000 yds. in the corresponding eight months last 
year. | 


Export of cotton yarn and cotton textiles:—During 
January to August, the export of cotton yarn amounted to 
18,552,000 lbs. (or Y5,260 million in value), registering an 
increase of 67 per cent or 7,460,000 lbs. over the 11,092,000 
Ibs. (or Y2,970 million in value) exported during the corres- 
ponding eight months of last year. Also, with respect to 
the export of cotton textiles, the figure for the eight-month 
period—833,324,000 yds. (or Y60,147 million in value)— 
represented an increase of 50 per cent or 281,609,000 yds. 
over the 551,715,000 yds. (or Y38,003 million in value) for 
the similar period of 1953. 


Table 1 


Production of Cotton Yarn and Cotton Textiles 
January to August 1954 


Cotton Yarn Cotton Textiles 
77,558 (194) 246,307 
83,221 (208) 277,373 
80,062 (200) 276,495 


Note: Figures for cotton yarn are given in 1,000 Ibs., (or, in brackets, 
1,000 bales), and those for cotton textiles in 1,000 yds. 


Monthly trend of cotton textile export:—Already in 
January the export amounted to 85,010,000 yds., surpassing 
last year’s monthly average of 76,150,000 yds. by 11 per 
cent. The month of February saw an export of 115,895,000 
yds., improving January’s record by 36 per cent, and in the 
month of March the peak figure was attained at 126,200,000 
yds. Then a gradual decline set in and the export during 
June was no higher than 95,100,000 yds. Nevertheless the 
total for the half-year was 628,832,000 yds., averaging more 
than 100 million yds. per month. And after July the monthly 
export resumed the upward.trend, the respective figures for 
July and August being 101,674,000 and 101,709,000 yds. 
Thus, as of the end of August, already 75 per cent of 1,100 
million yds., the export goal for the year, had been achieved. 


Table 2 


Export of Cotton Yarn and Cotton Textiles 
January to August 1954 


Cotton Yarn Cotton Textiles 


Note: Figures for cotton yarn are given in 1,000 lbs. and those for 
cotton textiles in 1,000 yds. 


As for the destinations of the cotton textiles exports, 
Indonesia tops the list with 231,806,000 yds, as she did 
in 1958, accounting for 27 per cent of the total. Next in 
order comes Pakistan with 76,114,000 yds., Thailand with 
70,326,000 yds., Burma with 38,226,000 yds. and Australia 
with 36,454,000 yds. And those five largest purchasers re- 
present 54 per cent of the total exports. 


The development of the export trade may be due, on 
the one hand, to the fact that the stagnant and depressed 
domestic situation has induced the goods to seek outlet 
on overseas markets where there would be less credit risk 
in settling accounts than in the case of domestic sales. 
But it may also be due to the policy followed by the 
Japanese Government to give priority to export industry in 
allocating raw cotton to manufacturers. For instance, such 
manufacturers as are operating on a medium or small scale 
(mills with less than 8,000 spindles) would have to curtail 
their operation to 30 or 40 per cent of their capacity if 
they relied only on the allotment of raw cotton receivable 
on the basis of their installed capacity. If they are to 
maintain a higher rate of operation, they have to make 
export and secure the supply of raw cotton under the terms 
of the so-called “linked export” scheme. This is one of 
the reasons why the export at a price under-cutting the 
cost has been vigorously practised by them in the past. In 
March and April last year mills other than Big Ten accounted 
for only 10 per cent of the total exports. But in July this 
year Big Ten represented 65.3 per cent, medium-scale mills 
21.2 per cent, and minor mills 13.5 per cent of the total 
exports. 


Consumption of cotton during 1953 was 7.32 lbs. per 
capita. While it still falls short of the 1934-36 average of 
8.05 lbs. per capita, it is the highest post-war figure. How- 
ever, if the consumption for clothing purposes is singled 
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out, the year 1953 witnessed a per capita figure of 6.32 lbs., 
which was even higher than the 1934-36 average of 6.09 


Ibs. Therefore, it must be concluded that the domestic 


consumption was quite considerable and that the demand 
was more brisk than slack throughout the year. But then 
with the progress of deflationary measures, and with the 
bearish attitude of the public in anticipation of lower prices, 
the demand for consumption declined in volume. The 
production, however, was recklessly expanded and main- 
tained on a high level, inevitably increasing the unsold 
stock, which reacted to bring about a sharp break in textile 
prices. 
Table 3 


Cotton Yarn and Cotton Textiles in Stock 
January to August 1954 


Total 

Cotton Yarn Cotton Textiles (In terms of 

Cotton Yarn) 


Note: Figures for cotton yarn are given in 1,000 lbs., those for cotton 
textiles in 1,000 yds., and the total is shown in 1,000 bales. 


Source: Cotton Spinners’ Association. 


Table 3 shows the changes during the eight-month 
period in the amount of cotton yarn and cotton textiles held 
in stock by mills. and wholesale dealers. 


In January the stock amounted to 322,000 bales and 
was only 22,000 bales larger than what it was a year ago. 
Normally, the stock of cotton yarn and textiles stands higher 
in January to March and then declines in the April-June 
and July-September periods. But, as against such cus- 
tomary pattern, there was a gradual increase in stock this 
year and, as of the end of June, the stock was 431,000 bales 
—a figure 27 per cent above that for January 1954 and 
44 per cent higher than the 295,000 bales held in stock 
at the end of June 1958. As the monthly average for 
last year was about 300,000 bales, the amount of increase 
in stock this year is in the neighborhood of 131,000 bales. 
But in July at long last this rising trend was arrested and 
the month of August saw some decline with the figure for 
that month reading 418,000 bales. 


However, the figures for cotton yarn and for cotton 
textiles have not always drifted in the identical way. The 
stock of cotton yarn attained its peak figure of 54,380,000 
lbs. only in July and began declining in the following month. 
But the stock of textiles attained its peak figure of 472,- 
693,000 yds. already in June. Of that amount, 299,788,000 
yds. was held by manufacturers and 17,290,000 yds. by 
wholesale dealers. The manufacturers’ stock was still on 
the increase, as shown by the fact that they held in stock 
313,471,000 yds. as of August. As compared with 219,- 
338,000 yds. held by them in January, their stock rose in 
eight months by 94,283,000 yds. or 42 per cent. 
other hand, the wholesalers’ stock reached its peak figure 
of 193,144,000 yds. as early as May and was on the decrease 
since then. Their stock in August was only 145,542,000 
yds. and was even lower than the January figure of 168,- 
622,000 yds. The effect of the deflationary trend on the 
wholesaler’s level was first seen in May, and since then the 


adjustment progressed’ at a precipitous tempo, gradually 


shifting the adverse effects on to the manufacturer’s level. 


The month-to-month increase in the amount of stock held 
by manufacturers, in terms of percentages, was 43 per cent 


in April, 106 per cent in May and 91 per cent in June, 
and the increase continued through to August. 


On the 
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Outlook and Current Problems:—Quotations on yarn 
and piece goods gradually recovered from the bottom prices 
in June. In August the quotation on cotton yarn among 
the dealers in Tokyo went as high as Y82,000, which, when 
compared with the low of Y70,500 in June, represented a 
recovery of Y11,500. But such a bullish tone was short- 
lived. As of the beginning of October, quotations continued 
to hesitate around Y78,500, rendering it extremely difficult 
tc forecast the trend in the future. To be sure, the in- 
security of raw cotton supply is still there to a greater 
or lesser extent, giving a bullish under-current. But, on 
the other hand, it cannot be ignored that the market is 
under the pressure of the unsold stock amounting to 400,000 
bales yarn and piece goods still awaiting disposal. As for 
the demand, the export business offers so far no encouraging 
signs but appears to be tapering off; nor is it likely that 
the basic principle of deflationary measures would be de- 
viated from to arouse the home demand; and, with the 
purchasing power of the consumers bound to decline, there 
is no justification for optimism. To what extent the gea- 
sonal rise in demand at the coming year-end would act 


against those unfavorable factors will be a test of strength 
of the market. 


The domestic price is also subject to the 
influences of raw cotton situation in the United States and 
to the international balance of payment of Japan. 


Table 4 


Quotations on Cotton Yarn and Cotton Piece Goods 
January to September 1954 


Cotton Yarn 20s Cotton Piece Goods 2023 


Low High Low High 

89.0 94.5 60.5 68.5 
es 87.0 91.5 67.5 12.5 
74.5 80.5 55.0 57.5 
78.0 81.0 55.0 58.0 


Note: Figures represent quotations among déalers in Tokyo and are 
given in Y1,000 and per bale, in the case of cotton yarn, and in 
Yen and per yard, in the case of cotton piece goods. 


Under the foreign currency budget for the latter half 
of the fiscal 1954 of the Japanese Government, the supply 
of 1,070,000 bales raw cotton has been secured. This 
amount is composed of 967,000 bales earmarked for spinning 
and 103,000 bales for non-spinning purposes. The alloca- 
tion of 967,000 bales has been determined on the basis of 
the assumption that, as of the end of September, the raw 
cotton stock on hand (comprising those bales held by mills, | 
those in the stage of inland transportation or warehoused. 
at the waterfront, and those purchased but not yet imported) 
would amount to 1,102,600 bales, and that the manufacture 
during October 1954 to March 1955 would be conducted at 
the rate of 172,000 bales, in terms of products, so as to 
leave a stock of 967,400 bales of raw cotton at the end of 
March 1955 (for further six months’ consumption). There- 
fore, it would be difficult to maintain the monthly rate of 
production at so high a level as it was during January to 
August this year, averaging 197,000 bales per month. If 
such a high rate of production would be continued, all the 
more serious shortage of raw cotton would be in prospect. 
In any case, the supply of raw cotton poses a key problem. 
Inasmuch as the allocation of raw cotton is linked with the 
export of cotton manufactures, there exists a wide difference 
between the Big Ten and minor manufacturers in their raw 
cotton position, with the result that many of the latter are 
being compelled to reduce their rate of operation. To avoid 
a sharp reduction, however, they are now resorting to the 
manufacture of staple fiber mixtures. And, in the light of 
the volume of unsold stock available on the market at pre- 
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sent, there is the dangerous possibility that any increase 
in stock of staple fiber mixtures will create a dead stock- 
pile. 

As regards the domestic demand, even in July and 
August, when it is the highest in a normal year, the con- 
sumers did not show a purchasing power that came up to 
expectations. There is no reason to consider that the basic 
deflationary tone will undergo a change, and justifiably the 
spinning mills are maintaining a conservative attitude as 
ever. While a hope is being entertained for a rise in demand 
during the October-December period, particularly at the year- 
end as usual, it is doubtful whether the consumers would 
rally notwithstanding the deflationary keynote in general. 

The outlook on the export business is anything but 
bright. 
the overseas markets, has declined sharply since the con- 
trol measures were adopted in Japan. Lately the licenses 
granted for Japanese goods in Indonesia were re-allocated 
in favor of Indian goods and, in fact, all textile items were 
brought under control. The result, it is feared, would be 
that even the export to Hongkong and Singapore, which has 
been hopeful, is indirectly affected. All in all, it is evident 
that the export trade to Southeast Asia will have to suffer. 

It may be concluded from the above that if the produc- 
tion of cotton yarn in the coming period will be from 170,000 
to 180,000 bales per month and the home demand will be 


around 110,000 bales, with the estimated 15 per cent reduc-. 


tion from the monthly average of 133,000 bales in 1953, 
and if the export of piece goods, amounting to 100 million 
yds. per month plus the export of other fabricated items 
will add up to the. equivalent of 65,000 bales—then the 
supply and demand will balance each other. Still then the 
presence of a surplus stock of 400,000 bales yarn and piece 
goods will not fail to bring pressure as bearish force on the 
market as in the past. 


IRON AND STEEL 


As in a normal year, the production of iron ore during 
the current fiscal year tended to rise during the summer 
months, i.e. from 83,000 tons in April and 78,000 tons in 
May to 93,000 tons in June and 108,000 tons in July. The 
output throughout the fiscal year was about equal to or 
slightly larger than that of last year. Whereas the con- 
sumption of the domestic ore by the iron and steel industry 
decreased gradually from the 107,000 tons in April to 102,000 
tons in July, the decline in the ore stock was more pronounced. 
Namely, the stock, which had amounted to 166,000 tons as 
of the end of March, came down to 142,000 tons at the 
end of July. It is considered that the iron and steel manu- 
facturers curtailed their ore purchases, drawing upon their 
stockpiles, and that, therefore, the stockpiles at the pit- 
head may have increased to some extent. 


As regards the imported ore, which accounts for some 
80 per cent of the consumption in Japan, the foreign cur- 
rency budget of the Japanese Government for the fiscal 1954 
fixed the amount for the year at 4,930,000 tons, of which 
2,750,000 tons was assigned to the first half-year. Actual- 
ly, however, the first six months saw the import of 2,730,000 
tons. This is equivalent to 5,470,000 tons on the basis of a 
year and exceeds by about 20 per cent the amount of 4,571,- 
000 tons actually imported during the fiscal 1953. In view 
of the current talks about the prospective cut in foreign 
currency budget and about the tightening of import financ- 
ing, One may wonder how the import should have amounted 
as it actually did. As a matter of fact, the consumption 
of the imported ore by the iron and steel industry during 


The export to Indonesia, the most important of. 
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the fiscal 1953 ran as high as 5,140,000 tons, exceeding the 
quantity imported during the year, with the result that in 
twelve months’ time the stock which had been 1,716,000 
tons, equivalent to about 4 months’ consumption, as of the 
beginning of the fiscal year, was reduced to 934,000 tons, 
or the equivalent of about 2.5 months’ requirement. It 
appears an increased quantity was imported, by way of ad- 
justment, during the first half of the current fiscal year. It 
will be seen from Table 1 that, as of the end of July this year, 


the stock of the imported ore had recovered to 1,285,000 


tons or the equivalent of about 3 months’ requirement. 


Table 1 
smport, Consumption and Stock of Iron Ore 
(In tons) 
Fiscal Year Import Consumption Stock 
Beginning 1,716,443 
533,299 
Note: 1. Figures for the import are derived from the data published by 


the Customs Dept., Tax. Bureau, Ministry of Finance. 
2. Figures for the consumption and stock are derived from ‘Iron 
and Steel Report.’ 

In September this year the output of blast furnace pig, 
(which represents about 95 per cent of the total pig iron 
production), was 326,000 tons—some 20 per cent lower than 
407,000 tons produced in March. However, the stock of 
pig iron held by blast furnace operators increased by about 
82 per cent from 105,000 tons as of the end of March to 
192,000 tons as of the end of August. This apparent 
anomaly is explained by the larger increase in demand for 
pig iron than in its production. The decrease in demand 
is represented by smaller requirements of blast furnace 
operators themselves for their own use and a decline in 
sales to open-hearth furnace operators for steel-manutfactur- 


Ing, (particularly the diminished sales by the Amagasaki 


Steel Manufacturing Company on account of a walkout), 
and in those to foundry operators. The sales to steel makers 
declined because they curtailed their pig iron stock and also 
because they reduced their output of steel as mentioned 
later. The decrease in sales to foundry operators is like- 
wise due to the curtailment of the stock held by the dealers. 
and foundries and to the reduction in the production of cast 
iron goods. 
tons in August, which represented a decline of 22 per cent 
from April. Classified by the use for which the cast iron 
goods were produced, the decline was the sharpest in the 
following categories. A 30 per cent decrease was registered 
in the cast items for textile machines, electrical and com- 
munications equipments and in moulds and moulding ap- 
pliances; and a 27 per cent decrease in cast iron pipes. 
(With regard to the latter, it may be noted that usually 
the amount of loans to be raised by public entities for the 
construction of water-works is determined before May or 
June every year, but somehow there has been a delay for 
the current fiscal year. And it appears the time lag is 
mainly to blame for the decline in the output of cast iron 
pipes. However, as the loans to be raised are about Y10 
billion in all as in 1953, the output is expected to recover 
in due course of time. Certainly there may be the possi- 
bility that “Etanit” pipes will compete with cast iron 
pipes. Some local communities are already using them for 
water-works of simplified construction, because of their lower 
cost in case the diameter is not more than 200 mm. But 
in larger cities iron pipes are invariably used to provide 
adequate strength to withstand higher water pressure). And 
then the production of cast items for use in manufacturing 
industrial machines dropped 23 per cent. 


The production of cast iron goods was 87,000 
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The production of ordinary hot-rolled steel came down 
from the peak of 499,000 tons in March month after month 
until it amounted to 422,000 tons only in September, 15 per 
cent less than it was in March. Even taking account of the 
inevitable decrease in output caused by a strike at the steel 
plant of the Amagasaki Steel Manufacturing Company, the 
figures show that there had been a certain measure of 
voluntary adjustment of production. But the reduction of 
production is always accompanied with knotty questions in- 
volving: 1. Disposal of surplus labor; 2. Rise in the 
unit cost; and 3. The possibility, where the products are 
competitive, that one company curtailing production will 
benefit other companies and will later find it difficult to re- 
gain its position on the market once it is lost. The result, 
therefore, was that the reduction in the production or supply 
did not go so far as to keep pace with the decrease in the 
demand caused by deflationary measures. On account of an 
over-supply, the price of steel continued to fall, and the 
falling price creating a bearish tone brought about further 
decrease in the demand, which, in turn, pushed the price 
downward—thus forming an endless vicious circle. For in- 
stance, the price of 19 mm. round bar, which stood at 
Y34,000 in March, fell off 23.5 per cent and was Y26,000 in 
August. 
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facturers had to make readjustment of their management 
one after another. Since January this year, more than 
dozen steel makers, to court only those reported in the 
newspapers, resorted to streamlining their payroll. They 
are, among others, Amagasaki Seiko, Nippon Stainless, Nisso 
Seiko, Nichia Seiko, Mitsubishi Seiko, Nippon Kinzoku, Nip- 
pon Koshuha, Nippon Seikosho, Showa Tokushu Seiko, Shin 
Riken Kogyo, Nippon Chuzo, Sanki Kogyo, ete. 

According to the survey made by the National Iron and © 
Steel Wholesalers Association, the total sales made by the 
wholesalers in March amounted to Y18,374 million, but in 
August they sold only Y12,903 million or 30 per cent less 
than in March. The “rate of receipt from consumers” 
(meaning the ratio of revenue to the carried-over balance 
of credit sales plus the current month’s sales) dropped from 
37.1 per cent in March by 2.1 points to 35.0 per cent in 
August. In March the receipts consisted of 33.2 per cent 
cash and 66.8 per cent note, but in August the ratio was 31.4 
to 68.6, the former having given way to the latter. The 
usance of the note also became longer in general, the aver- 
age in March having been 93 days and in August 98 days. 
On the other hand, however, the “rate of payment to makers” 
(meaning the ratio of the amount paid to the carried-over 


Table 2 
Production of Cast Iron Goods 
(In tons) 

| Fiscal Monthly Apr. May June July Aug. 

Uses 1953 Average 1954 1954 1954 1954 1954 
(Non-Malleable Cast Iron) 
Electrical and communications equipment ...............66. 48,754 ( 4,063) 4,237 3,912 4,088 3,690 2,993 
Agricultural 33,070 ( 2,756) 3,276 3,001 2,746 | 2,640 
TORE 45,894 ( 3,824) 3,627 3,278 3,519 3,491 
cc cc 142,916 (11,910) 12,168 10,320 10,464 9,257 8,660 


Source: Report of Pig Iron Society. 


To forestall the possible loss caused by the fall in price 
of their stock, the wholesale dealers endeavored to curtail 
their holdings, with the result that the stock of ordinary 
hot-rolled steel held by them, which had amounted to 111,000 
tons at the end of March, was reduced by 25 per cent to 
83,000 tons as of the end of July. Accordingly, the growing 
over-supply now found expression in the increase in stock 
held by steel makers. At the end of March the stock held 
by them amounted to 359,000 tons. Since then it tended 
to grow and attained the figure of 452,000 tons as of the 


end of July, showing an increase of 26 per cent over the 
Indeed, the amount of stock then rose even 


March figure. 
above the output during July, which was 436,000 tons. 


Table 3 
Output and Stock of Ordinary Hot-Rolled Steel 
(In tons) 
Fiscal Year Output Manufacturers’ Stock Dealers’ Stock 
I 454,995 (End 358,825 (110,826 
419,753 450,567 89,117 


Source: Monthly Statistics of the Ministry of International Trade and 


Industry. 


With the volume of stockpile ever growing and that of 
sales diminishing, it was inevitable that many of the manu- 


balance of credit purchases plus the current month’s pur. 
chases) was 56.2 per cent in March and 55.9 per cent in. 
August, showing littl or no change during the half-year. 
Since the amount of revenue was on the decrease and even 
the terms of receipt were growing worse, on the one hand, 
and no improvement in the terms of payment was _intro- 
duced, on the other, there is no wonder that the wholesalers 
got into a scrape and some of them have had to go out of 
business. But after July the effect of the deflation gradual- 
ly passed from the wholesaler on to the production level, 
and cases of liquidation or bankruptcy were reported more 
frequently from the latter. Though still under a heavy 
financial strain, the wholesalers are now having a compara- 


tive stability through reduction of their business scale. 


In the foregoing sections we have observed how the de- 
flation has affected the iron and steel industry of this coun- 
try. Since the advent of autumn, however, when seasonal 
demands are due, there have been from time to time new 
orders on the market, which suggested speculative buying, 
coming from the wholesalers, who have purchased in the 
past only for immediate needs in anticipation of a lower 
price. By some people this is taken as an indication that 
at length the price has “touched the bottom” and further 
decline is not likely. | | 


Now we will examine the two factors that are said to 
have decisive effects on the demands for iron and steel, i.e. 
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the possibility of a war (or armament) and the prospect for 


investment activities. As regards the former, the armed 
hostilities in Indochina, that had been going on for ‘eight 
years past, came to an end with the signing of a truce on 
July 21. Thus, on the face of it at least, the conflict be- 
tween East and West has been settled for the time being. 
Whereas, on the other hand, the Government usually spends 
more than it receives during the third quarter-year (October 
to December) and there is also the possibility of a supple- 
mentary budget being introduced, it should be noted that 
the basic policy of the Government to uphold the dollar value 
of the Japanese currency is not likely to change and that the 
deflationary key-note will be maintained into the next fiscal 
year and, in all probability, will impose limitations on the 
investment activities. It must be concluded, therefore, that, 
in so far as those two factors are concerned, no favorable 
turn for the iron and steel business is in prospect for some 
time to come. 


The deflationary policy of the Government, however, has 
adjusted the Japanese iron and steel price on the interna- 
tional market. The Japanese prices, that had stood higher 
than the international price, came down below the latter 
after July this year. The iron and steel items contracted 
for export amounted to 44,000 tons in April, 66,000 tons in 
May, 168,000 tons in June, 158,060 tons in July, 193,000 tons 
-in August and 126,000 tons in September, totaling 757,000 
tons or $93.8 million in value (on the basis of the value as 
validated officially). 
—800,000 tons and $128 million—the six months’ export has 


- already attained 88 per cent in quantity and 73 per cent 
in value. | 


Stimulated by this unexpected increase in export, the 
Yawata Iron Works has decided to raise the production of 
steel during the third quarter by 6 to 7 per cent as com- 
pared with the second quarter, and also to resume the prac- 
tice of announcing the amounts to be purchased for export 
by wholesalers as from those for October-November shipment 
—a practice that was suspended since May-June shipment on 
account of the negligibly small proportion such amounts re- 
presented in the total sales. Inasmuch as other “integrate” 
manufacturers have also decided to step up their production, 
following the example of the Yawata, the plan for produc- 
tion of steel for the third quarter-year has been revised to 
read 1,260,000 tons, as against the original plan, which en- 
visaged 1,160,000 tons in the first, 1,140,000 tons in the 
- second, 1,100,000 tons in the third, and 1,100,000 tons in 
the fourth quarter, totaling 5 million tons for the entire fiscal 
year. Thus far it appears the Government’s deflationary 
measure has accomplished its.objective of reducing the prices 
and promoting the export. However, the output of primary 
steel products, including rolled iron, is some 5.2 million tons 
per annum, of which the quantity exported amounts to only 
about 400,000 tons (plus about 300,000 tons fabricated pro- 
ducts). It will be seen, therefore, that the iron and steel 
industry of this country is largely dependent on the domes- 
tic market. Whereas, as shown in Diagram 1, the domestic 
price stands at present below the export price, the question 
is whether such a low price enables the steel makers to 
make both ends meet. Taking the 19 mm. round bar for 
example, the current domestic price of Y27,000 (equivalent 
to $75) will hardly leave a margin over the production cost, 
supposing pig iron costing Y24,000 and scrap iron costing 
Y8,000 are used as raw materials. Certainly, the “integrate” 
manufacturers may be in a position to obtain pig iron at 
cost price. But they are by no means in a more advan- 
tageous position than the open-hearth furnace operators, 
because of the increased overhead cost resulting from the 
first phase of the Rationalization Plan which was conducted 
by borrowed funds. At all events, the industry is suffering 


Of the amount set as the yearly goal. 


Brazil. As regards the domestic 
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under a hard financial strain, which appears to point to the 


necessity of further rationalization. _ 

Next, let us examine the situation with respect to each 
description of ordinary hot-rolled steel. Heavy Rail: The 
contract for export amounted to about 103,000 tons during 
the first half-year, comprising, among others, 50,000 tons to 


India, 41,000 tons to Argentina and 11,500 tons to Thailand. 


As the result, the unsold stock that had run as high as 50,000 
tons, a quantity well over two months’ output, may be cleared 
off. But the production is still lagging. Light Rail: Up 
to July the output approximately equalled the quantity pro- 
duced in the corresponding period of last year. However, 
under the pressure of the stockpile, equivalent in amount to 
two months’ production, the operation was sharply curtailed 
in August. Sheet Pile: The demand for this item has been 
declining from the peak in the fiscal 1953 when the con- 
struction work for the development of electrical resources 
was in full gear. To make the matter worse, the Govern- 
ment’s budget for other new works has been sharply cut 
down. With a view to adjusting the amount of growing 
stock, under the circumstances, a marked reduction in out- 
put was introduced as from May. Structural Shape: Here 
again the business presents no encouraging picture—because 
of the depressed conditions of shipbuilding and power deve- 
lopment work, with respect to larger and medium items, and 
of the decrease in the Procurement Demand and the arrested 
increase in the orders from machine manufacturers, with 
respect to smaller items. Bar: Reflecting the stagnant 
conditions in the machine manufacturing industry, which is 
the main consumer of larger and medium items, the business 
in those categories is inactive. But in smaller items a com- 
paratively good business is being done in export trade, the 
total amount in the first half-year having been 102,000 tons 
of which the largest share of 63,000 tons was shipped to 
demand for smaller bar 
steel, it continued to maintain briskness during the first 
half-year as in the preceding twelve months, due to the 
activity in the construction of fire-proof buildings. But in 
the latter half-year a gradual setback is anticipated. Tube 
Round and Skelp: The market is dull with respect to both 
of these items, the former being the material for seamless 
tube and the latter for butt pipe. Ordinary Wire Rod: The 
first half-year saw a sizeable export trade—6,249 tons in 
the form of wire rod, 22,668 tons in ordinary wire, 24,350 
tons in barbed wire, and 16,914 tons in nails. Wire rod and 
wires were shipped mainly to Brazil and nails to the United 
States. The increased export revived the domestic market 
and, as the result, the price which once dipped to the level 
of Y33,000 has begun to pick up. However, as the “rationa- 
lized” equipment of the Yawata Iron Works at Hikari (with 
an installed capacity of 200,000 tons per annum) is going to 
commence trial operation in November, some repercussions 
on the market are considered inevitable. Special Wire Rod: 
As much as 87 per cent of the output goes to the manufac- 
turers of wire rope, welding rod and the like. Both wire 
rope and welding rod have been in poor demand, due to the 
stagnation in mining business and the decrease in power 
development works, in the case of the former, and to the 
delay in implementation of the Tenth Shipbuilding Program 
of the Government, in the case of the latter. The output, 
therefore, is sharply declining with no prospect for a re- 
covery at the moment. Plate: As in the fiscal 1953, there 
was a thriving export trade. The total for the first half- 
year was 94,609 tons and the main destinations were India 
(accounting for 57,637 tons), Argentina and Brazil. But 
as the shipbuilding in Japan is expected to fall in scale below 
the 1953 level, the market cannot but be dull.. Sheet: The 
export of galvanized sheet was quite active. However, since 
the “rationalized” installations began operating and turning 
out an increased amount of “Wide Strip,” on the one hand, 
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depressed conditions of the 
shipbuilding and machine manufacture, which are its main 
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and cold-rolled sheets threatened to compete, on the other, 
the manufacturers formed an association for devising coun- 
ter-measures to strengthen the market. But despite their 
efforts the conditions turned worse and the unsold stock in- 
ereased. Inasmuch as those makers who possess “rationa- 
lized” equipment are contemplating to enforce increased pro- 
duction, a dull market is expected to continue for the future. 
Narrow Strip: Of the output, 75 per cent is delivered for 
the purpose of manufacturing welded pipe and cold finished 
narrow strip. As the makers of cold finished narrow strip 
had expanded their production facilities there was some over- 
production, which gave rise to a reckless competition in 
selling. Besides, some of the wholesalers operating on a 
smaller scale had to be liquidated on account of the tighten- 
ing of the money market and, in the backwash, certain 
makers had to go out of business, causing all the more con- 
fusion on the market. Orderliness, supported by a coopera- 
tive spirit, was not established until after the summer was 
over. As the manufacture of rolling-stock, the main source 
of demand for cold finished narrow strip, is inactive, no 
sunny days are expected to come back for-some time to 
come. Welded pipe is also in over-supply, because of the 
export business, coal-mining, 


outlets. In addition to the fact that all the sections of 
manufacturing business which need narrow strip for fabrica- 
tion are in bad shape, as mentioned above, the “rationalized” 


equipment (with an installed capacity of 300,000 tons per 


annum) of the Nippon Kokan has lately been completed, 
following those of the Nichia and Sumitomo, and is already 
in trial operation. It is feared a sharp increase in surplus 
stock might result to further deteriorate the situation. 


Table 4 
Output of Various Descriptions of Ordinary Hot-rolled Steel 
(In tons) 
Monthly : 

Average Monthly Average Aug. B/A 
Fiscal 1952 Fiscal 1953 (A) 1954 (B) (%) 
Heavy rail & Access. .... 19,414 22,272 18,874 84.7 
Light rail & Access. .... 3,613 2,461 996 31.4 
Structural shape (large) ) pus 15,877 8,982 56.5 
Structural shape (medium) 19,211 27,340 21,948 62.0 
Structural shape (small) .. 4,195 5,716 3,979 69.5 
Rim, ring & sash bar .... 1,022 1,592 1,102 60.0 
6,849 6,971 4,758 68 .2 
49,920 62,055 63,331 101.9 
(included in narrow strip) 4,223 638 1.5 
Ordinary wire rod ........ 29,034 33,999 37,440 101.2 
Special wire rod .......... 7,168 9,057 4,029 44.4 
Plate (above 6 mm.) ...... ) 117,946 81,631 67,508 94.9 
Plate (3 mm.-6 mm.) ...... ) be 30,780 15,184 49.3 
Sheet (under 3 mm.) ...... 61,540 62,721 74,227 118.3 
3,617 21,518 50,866 236.4 
2,935 6,692 5,404 80.7 
ok 879,697 450,299 407,885 91.5 

Source: ‘Iron and Steel Report’’ Figures do not include rolled iron. 


PROGRESS EDUCATION CHINA 


Chinese statistics showed that by 1953 the country had 
51,500,000 students in elementary schools, a little under 


3,000,000 in middle schools including the proletarian short- 


course schools, over 269,000 in secondary normal schools 
and over 39,000 in higher normal. In relation to the vast 
population the figures are poor especially in relation to 
Western ratios, but they represent a considerable advance on 
pre-war conditions. The quality of teaching has also been 
raised but it is still very poor, though the Party panjandrums 
seem to be more alarmed about the “fragile” political and 
ideological education of all levels and the neglect of “labour 

Too many want to carry on their education in higher 
schools and are unwilling to go to the fields, factories and 
mines, as Chang Hsi-jo himself admitted in his report on 
education to the National Congress. Another complaint he 
made was that the school discipline is far too lax, that the 
level of cultural and scientific knowledge is poor, health 
conditions both of teachers and of pupils are below par and 


too many fail in their exams. All these troubles, of course, 


are “of historical origin’—a stock Communist excuse. But 
when Chang Hsi-jo insisted that the inherited school educa- 
tion was “most fragile in foundation” he rather inconsistent- 
ly added in his next sentence that the education of the old 
society also had a deep ideological influence. 

He confirmed that “only a small part of the lower 


middle and upper primary school graduates will be able to 


carry on with their study in a higher school, and that the 
majority will have to go to field or factory, which was essen- 
tial for the development of industry and agriculture. The 
first necessity, however, seemed to be to indoctrinate the 


children with Socialist ideology “to provide them -with a 


political leaning in the direction of Socialism, a world out- 


‘look based on dialectical materialism -and the virtues of 


teachers also held too many 


Communism.” Next, stress is to be put on patriotism and 
collectivism. In particular, labour “education” and _ dis- 
ciplinary education is to be intensified. 


Meanwhile the “antiquated higher education’—as Ma 
Hsu-lun put it—-has been given a new look by the emphasis 
on the cultivation of proletarian cadres. In the school year 
1953-4 there were 181 institutions of higher education with 
216,765 students, an increase of 40% over Kuomintang days. 
The chief development was in the technical schools with 
their 81,284 students—167% more than in the zero year of 


1949. He complained bitterly, however, about the prefer- 


ence for quantity to quality in all things. Many institutions 
made a poor job of asserting student discipline and of enlist- 
ing the active support of the intellectuals, and the students 
have too many social and political activities. 


Another complication arises from the widespread and 
incessant demand for the help of the teachers in all sorts 
of extra-curricular activity. In some areas they are the 
only literate people. The educationalist Yang Hsiu-feng, 
who was a deputy to the National Congress, said the teachers © 
were devoting far too much of their time to their outside 
duties. Too many different bureaux were involved in this 
matter to enable it to be easily remedied. But as things 
are, teachers in higher institutions were often doing only 
four to six hours teaching a week. Sometimes they spent 
30% of their time in social activities. The teachers them- 
selves feel that as a result of the “series of shock move- 
ments” launched by the higher authorities the time left- 
to them for teaching was much too little. Many of the 
concurrent posts—some as 
many as 25 different posts. Because of this they were 
constantly called away to attend to other work and meetings. 


(Continued cn Page 155) 
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PHILIPPINE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


FAR EAST ERM 


Economic REVIEW 


IN 1954 


By Dr. Leon Ma. Gonzales: 


Part II 


AGRICULTURAL CROPS 


Rice.—F'or the crop year ending June 30, 1954, nearly 
2% million hectares of land were planted compared to 2.7 
of the previous crop, an increase of 200 thousand hectares, 
and in output some 3.23 million metric tons of palay were 
harvested against 3.14 million metric tons of the previous 
crop, or an increase of 190,000 metric tons. The value of 
this crop is P695.5 million as against P677.9 million of the 


like period of the previous year, or an increase of P17.6 
million. 


Corn.—Corn production went up from 896.9 thousand 
metric tons of the year previous to 957.2 thousand meiric 
tons this year, by quantity and from P124.8 million to P133.2 
million, by value. 
6.7 per cent in total value is indicated. 


Coconut.—The coconut harvest went up from 3.08 mil- 
lion metric tons of the past year to 3.74 million metric tons 
of the last crep valued respectively at P235.6 million and 
P285.6 million. An increase of 21 per cent in quantity and 
21 per cent in velue is indicated. 


Sugar cane.—Last sugar cane crop was estimated at 
12.9 million metric tons with an estimated value of P1281 
million compared to last year’s crop of 11.7 million metric 


tons worth P116.1 miliion; up 10 per cent and 10 per cent, 
respectively. 


Abaca.—Output of the fiber is 124.6 thousand metric 
tons as against last year’s 112.7 thousand metric tons, vaiued 
respectively at P67.2 million and P60.8 million. By quantity 
the increase is 11 per cent and by value 11 per cent. 


Leaf tobacco.—An increment of 3,640 metric tons, or 
16 per cent is indicated over the output of last year. The 
last harvest gave an estimated quantity of 26,070 metric 
tons as against 22,430 metric tons of the previous year’s 
crop, valued at P67.2 million and P60.8 million, respectively. 
Increase in total value is P6.4 million, or 10 per cent. 


Beans and vegetables.—Rising from 127.3 thousand 
metric tons to 166.7 thousand metric tons, with a total value 
of P46 million and P60.3 million, respectively; an increase 
of 31 per cent in the quantity and 31 per cent in the total 
value in favor of this year’s crop is indicated. 


Cacao, dry beans.—The 1954 output is 1,910 metric 
tons, value P5.8 mitlion; last year’s 1,880 metric tons, value 
P4.2 million. The increase favorable to 1954 is 38 per cent 
by quantity and 388 per cent by value. 


Coffee, dry beans.—Production went up from 5,170 
metric tons worth P16.4 million of last year to 5,880 metric 
tons worth P16.9 million this year, or an increase of 3 per 
cent, by quantity, and 3 per cent by value. 


Fruits and nuts.—KFstimated output this year, 562,450 
metric tons worth P153.2 million, as against last year's 
558,780 metric tons valued at P152.2 million. Quantity in- 
crease .66 per cent; increase .66 per cent. 


Kapok, seeded.—ProJjuction increased nearly 100 per 
cent, rising from 1,780 metric tons of the previous year to 


A 6.7 per cent increase. in quantity and 


year output of 1.3 million metric tons, 


2.730 metric tons this year. By value, the output went 
up from P582,750 to P893,770; up 53 per cent. 


Maguey.—The only crop failing to register an increase, 
output dropped from 1,730 metric tons of the year previous 
to 1,420 metric tons this year, a drop of 17 per cent. The 
value drops correspondingly from P552,400 to P453,420, or 
17 per cent. | 


Peanuts, unshelled—The harvest estimated at 
18,960 metric tons compared to 17,430 metric tons last 
year, up 8.8 per cent. Former was valued at P7.1 million 
and the latter P6.5 million, or a gain of 9.2 per cent. 


Ramie.—The area planted went up from 440 hectares of 
the previous year to 500 hectares this year, with a crop of 
140 metric tons and 160 metric tons, respectively. The 
value of the former is P86,260 and that of the latter P98,580. 


Root crops.—This year’s crop of cassava, camote, tugue, 
ete. totalled 1.35 million metric tons valued at P176.9 million. 
The previous crop was 1.1 million metric tons worth close 
to P147.5 million. A gain of 23 per cent, by quantity, and 
20 per cent by total value, is shown. 


Rubber, raw.—The volume of output went up 42 per 
cent, from 1,660 metric tons in 1953 to 2,350 metric tons 
in 1954. The value correspondingly increased from P2.63 
million to P3.73 million; up 42 per cent. 


All other crops,—For miscellaneous crops, the bulk of 
the output went up from 65 thousand metric tons to 66.5 
thousand metric tons valued at P5.1 million and P5.2 million, 
respectively. 


MINING 


Precious metals.—For the fiscal year 1954, the gold out- 
put dropped 8.9 per cent from the output of 490,520 ounces 
of the previous year, or 446,905 ounces. The value at the 
over-all market price prevailing dropped 9.4 per cent from 
P50.9 million of the previous year to P46.1 million this 
year. 

The silver output likewise fell from 651,334 ounces 
valued at P1.03 million of the past year to 564,731 ounces 
valued at P913.8 thousand this year; off 13 per cent by 
quantity and 11 per cent by value. 


Base metals.—Iron ore leads all the others with a fiscal 
compared to 1.16 
million of the fiscal year previous, up 16 per cent. All the 
others, except copper, went down; chromite from 586.6 thou- 
sand to 539.7 thousand metric tons; manganese from 21.2 
thousand to 16.5 thousand metric tons; zine from 1,708 to 


only 23 metric tons; and lead from 2,797 to 2,097 metric 
tons. 


Copper production, of growing importance in the mining 


industry, has registered a fiscal year output of 14,240 metric 


tons against 12,361 metric tons of the previous fiscal year, 
or a gain of 15 per cent. 


Production of base metals, went up from P62.3 million 
of the previous fiscal year to P62.6 million of the fiscal year 
under review, or a gain of over P300 thousand. Compared 
to the combined gold and silver production this year amount- 
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ing to P47.06 million, the base metal output is 25 per cent 
higher and constitutes roughly 42.6 per cent of the total 
mineral production. 


Non-metallic mineral.—The coal and rock siliabh. out- 
put all went down compared with last year. Coal dropped 
from 138,314 metric tons to 122,083 metric tons and rock 
asphalt from 14,480 metric tons to 4,302 metric tons; a 
loss of 12 per cent, respectively. 


The production of cement, reported by the Bureau of 
Mines as a mineral product but ordinarily should be con- 
sidered as a manufactured product, went up in production 
from 1.75 thousand barrels to 1.78 thousand barrels, or a 
gain of 1.7 per cent. 


FORESTRY 


Timber and lumber.—Over-all timber and log produc- 
tion increased from 2.84 million cubic meters to 3.38 mil- 
lion cubic meters; a gain of 0. 54 million cubic meters or 
19 per cent. 

The lumber output, however, dropped from 429.14 mil- 
lion board feet to 401.86 million board feet, or a loss of 


27.28 million board feet. This downtrend was due largely | 


to a decline in local building construction activities and to 


a weakening in the demand for lumber in some markets 


abroad, particularly the United States and Japan. 
Based on the wholesale price prevailing, the 1954 fiscal 


year output was worth P128.1 million, which compared to 


the P136.8 million of the year previous, indicates a drop of 
P8.7 million, or 6.4 


FISHING 


In fishing activities during the year under review, deep- 
sea fishing largely done by commercial fishing vessels re- 
ported a slightly lower output than last year, dropping from 
73.3 million kilos to 72.9 million kilos; a loss of 400 thousand 
kilos or 5.5 per cent. 


Municipal fisheries also reported the same trend, coming 
down from 208.7 million kilos of the year previous to 199.3 
million stad this year; a drop of 9,400,000 kilos or 4.5 per 
cent. 


The fishponds, however, reversed the trend above re- 
ported, and made a fairly good output of 33.5 million kilos 
compared to the 31 million kilos caught in the year previous; 
a gain of 2. 5 million kilos or 8.1 per cent. 


LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 


Carabao.—The carabao stock as of January 1954, num- 
bered 2.86 million valued at P500.8 million compared with 
the 2.5 million on the same date of the year previous valued 
at P439.7 million, showed an increase of 0.36 million in 
the number of carabaos and in the total value amounting to 
P61.1 million. The percentage increase would be 14 for the 
standing animals and 14 per cent as to value. 


Cattle.—Cattle or cow stock for the same period went 
up from 762,290 valued at P122.3 million to 797,360 valued 
at P127.6 million; up by 35,070 and P5.3 million in total} 
‘value. 


Horses.—Increased from 219,330 with a value of P22.6 
‘million to 248,940 with a value of P25.6; up by 29,610 and 
by P3.0 million in total value. 


Hogs.—The pig stock has grown from 4.8 million to 5.1 


million, valued respectively at P214 million to P228.9 mil- 
lion. The increase in number is .3 million and in value 
P14.9 million. 
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Goats and sheep—Total population of the two. is 
434,680 worth P4,918,700 compared to 411,740 valued at 
P4,658,510 of the year previous; an increase of 22,940 heads 
and P260,190 in total value. 


Fowls.—Estimated number of domesticated fowls— 
chicken, ducks, and turkeys—is 44.5 miilion- with an esti- 
mated value of P67.5 million, as against 38.6 million of the 
year previous valued at P57.9 million: the increase is 5.9 
million fowls and P9.6 million in total value. 


ELECTRICITY, HEAT AND GAS 


Electricity——On the basis of the latest reports from the 
National Power Corporation and the MERALCO electric 
power system, 1954 is a banner year in electric power pro- 
duction. The NPC’s estimated output in 1954 might reach 
306 million kilowatt-hours, compared to 230 miliion kilo- 
watt-hours of the year previous, or a substantial increase 
of 33 per cent. 


The combined output of the two firms will thus go above 
one billion kilowatt-hours, and should the output of over 200 
thermo-electric plants be included, the total output of public 
utilities including the NPC can reach an all-time high esti- | 
mated at 1.2 billion kilowatt-hours, not including the indus- 
trial, mining and other plants producing electricity primarily 
for their use. In 1953, public utility electric light plants 
reported a total output of only 790.4 million kilowatt-hours. 


Gas and heat.—Output of fuel gas is approximately 5 
million cubic meters valued at P1.7 million: carbon dioxide 
gas, about 6 million cubic feet valued at P180 thousand; of 
acetylene gas, 17 million cubic feet worth P1.3 million; of 
oxygen gas, 17 cubic feet yalued at P1.2 million; and hydro- 
gen gas, about 270 cubic feet worth P8 thousand. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Foodstuffs—Sugar (centrifugal) production leads all 
the others by a wide margin with the half-year report already 
reaching 825 million kilos valued at close to P190 million, 
followed by refined sugar with a six-month output of 41.3 
million kilos valued at P12.8 million. These production 
figures are much ahead of those of last year for like period. 
Candy production has dropped slightly and may not reach 
the 7-million peso value registered last year, but for the 33 
factories reporting, the trend indicates a P6 million produc- 
tion. 


Canned pineapple and desiccated coconut production 
shows a downtrend, particularly for the former, and edible 
oil production appears to be on the level with a little 
increase. Margarine, likewise, is falling slightly below 
the level established last year. 

Ground coffee, bottled, canned, or packed, 
and the total output may exceed that of last year 
by 5.9 per cent. A total output this year of 1.8 million 
kilos for 45 manufacturers valued at close to P8 million is 
indicated by the trend of the figures. 


Biscuit production (excluding the output of bakeries) 
may fall below P7 million in value, which is a little lower 
than the P7.1 million reported for 5 factories last year. 


The production of milk products—bottled fresh milk, 
Magnolia, Soyalac, etc —is slightly over the output last year, 
and the same thing can be said of ice cream and ice drop. 
Chocolate manufacturing is also up based on the output of 
17 local producers. , 

Food seasoning manufacture, which includes vetsin, 
mafran, catsup and toyo, is keeping practically the same 
volume of production as last year, but ice cream and ice drop 
production is up 30 per cent. In the meat packing business, 
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a little headway is made over the volume of production of 
last year, particularly doubled up the previous year’s pro- 
duction. Noodles, vermicelli, spaghetti, etc. have the same 
level of production as last year. 


Beverages.—All the beverage industries, except the dis- 
tilling industry, indicate a bigger output than last year. 
The soft drink industries, as represented by 22 bottlers 
that produce roughly 95 per cent of local production, have 
reported a six-month production of 595 million bottles worth 
P40.3 million; or an estimated total of 1.2 billion bottles 
worth P80.6 million for the whole year. Last year’s output 
of the same plants numbered 1.1 billion bottles worth P74.9 
million: or an increase of 9.1 per cent for the quantity 
produced and 7.6 per cent for the total value. 

Beer production, representing the fermented 
group, will possibly surpass the previous year’s figure by 
about 8.5 per cent, judging by the 6-month figure for pro- 
duction value. 


Distilled spirits indicate an increase of 7.3 million in 
the volume of output and in the case of wines and liquors, 
a sharp rise is noted, the result of an aggressive propaganda 
campaign by the leading manufacturers. An output worth 
P23.0 million is indicated by the trend of the figures com- 
pared to about P11.4 million of the previous year. 


Tobacco manufactures.—The Virginia cigarette indus- 
try is experiencing a boom with a 6-month output of 5.7 
billion sticks valued at P93 million, or an estimated output 
of 11.5 billion sticks worth P185 million for the year. Last 
year’s output was 10.6 million sticks with an estimated value 
of P142 million; or a quantity increase of 8.4 per cent, and 
a total value increase of 30 per cent. 


The cigar and native cigarette industries are keeping 
practically the same level of production as that of the past 
year; but all in all the tobacco processing industries will 
likely have a total output value of close to P210 million this 
year as against about P170 million of the previous year, or 
an increase of 24 per cent. 


Textiles—The over-all production of 44 manufacturing 
establishments dropped in total value 28 per cent due largely 
to a decrease in the production of jute bags and sacks that 
went down from 22.5 million pieces valued at P13.5 million 
to an estimated output of 18.9 million pieces valued at P9.7 
million. Knitted fabrics-in-the-piece appear to be on the 
level with a slightly decreased value. The trend of the 
figures shows that some 2.6 million kilos of knitted fabrics 
will be produced this year with an estimated value of P17 
million compared to 2.5 million kilos valued at P19 million 
produced last year. 


Piece goods output, mostly cotton, of the National 
Development Company, and some three manufacturers of 
tricot and other fabrics, is going up with an estimated out- 
put, based on the trend of the monthly figures for the first 
ten months, of 14 million yards valued at P11 million, more 
or less. Last year’s output was only 11 million yards valued 
at P8& million. 

Cordage production went down 16 per’ cent from the 
total value of P7.6 million last year, but sewing yarn and 
thread is decidedly upward registering an estimated output 
value of P2.8 million this year as compared with only P1.4 
million last year; or an increase of 100 per cent. Ramie and 
kenaf fibers made their bow with a total production of .23 
million reported by manufacturer-planters. 


Wearing apparel.—Shirt and undershirt production, re- 
ported by nearly 200 manufacturers, might reach this year 
some 32 million pieces valued at P42 million, as against last 
year’s production of 22 million pieces, valued at P40 million. 
The production of children’s and ladies’ dresses and pants and 


liquor 
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panties has dropped perceptibly, going down. from 5.8 mil- 


lion pieces to 4.2 million pieces, valued respectively at P8.5 


million and P7.3 million. 


The production of socks and stockings appears to have 
doubled that of last year, and that of towels, handkerchiefs, 
raincoats and other minor items combined is nearly 30 per 
cent bigger. The manufacture of embroideries for export 
maintains the same level of operation of last year, if not 
slightly better. 


An attempt at full coverage in the survey of the leather 
shoe industry has been made; 170 manufacturers have re- 
ported; and an output of 1.12 million pairs valued at P8.9 
million for the first half of the year was obtained. Judged 


by the trend of the figures, the leather shoe industry will. 


have this year a total output of 2.5 million pairs valued at 
close to P18 million. Last year, 42 leading manufacturers, 
mostly in Manila and suburbs, reported a total output of 
around one million pairs valued at P9.4 million. The figures 
show a slightly better operation last year than this year. 


The umbrella output this year is slightly better than 
that of last year when 596 thousand units valued at P1.6 
million were produced by 4 factories. This year 7 factories 
have reported a total output that might reach 1.4 million 
valued at $3.9 mililon. 


Chemicals, drugs, medicines, etc.—In this field of 
economic activity a great stride has been made, following 
the opening of big drug and chemical laboratories that con- 
tinue to grow in number. This group of industries repre- 
sented by nearly 280 firms will have an output worth over 
P110 million this year, compared to about P75 million of the 
year previous reported by less than 230 laboratories. 


- Led by laundry soap, estimated production of the most 
important lines this year follows: laundry soap, 62.5 million 
kilos, valued at P30 million; medicines, patent and pro- 
prietary, with a value of P12 million; matches, 54,000 cases 
worth P10.2 million; toilet soap, 3.8 million kilos valued at 
P7.8 million; poultry feed, 420 thousand bags valued at P4.7 
million; dental cream, 575 thousand kilos valued at P5 mil- 
lion; paints and varnishes, 640 thousand gallons valued at 
P4.3 million; plastic products worth P4.3 million also; anhy- 
drous ammonia, 9 thousand metric tons valued at P3.6 mil- 
lion; sulphate of ammonia fertilizer, 35 thousand metric tons 
valued at P3.3 million; glycerine, 3.8 million kilos worth P3 
million; sulphuric acid, 26.8 thousand metric tons worth P2.9 
million; face powder valued at P2.3 million; other toilet 
articles. 2.9 million. 


But the manufacture of new drugs is particularly note- 
worthy, like the various anti-biotics—crysticilline, penicillin, 
dicrysticine, etec——which might reach P5 million this year, 
and sulfa drugs of various names which might go beyond 
P600 thousand. The manufacture of biologicals that in- 


cludes the various sera locally manufactured might exceed 
P1.2 million. 


The: manufacture of ink is also gaining ground, with 
an output of about P700 thousand compared with only about 
P337 thousand last year. 


Vegetable oils and fats.—Coconut oil output of the 19 
producers is estimated this year at 140 thousand metric tons 
valued at P80 million, compared to 127.3 metric tons valued 
at P79.5 million last year. 


Kapok oil production reported for the first 6- er 
period was 18.6 thousand kilos valued at P17 thousand. 
Production of this item was not reported last year. 


Non-metallic mineral manufactures.—The general trend 
of production is slightly downward with cement trying to 
overtake the 7.5 million bags valued at P20 million pro- 
duced last year. Then ten-month production on hand shows 
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that it is a little below the 1953 figure. Bottle production 
may reach that of last year, when P20 million worth was 
produced, and so may the manufacture of bricks, tiles, hollow 
blocks and concrete pipes which, for the last six months, is 
slightly above the production for the corresponding period 
of last year. 

The items under this group that have definitely sur- 
passed last year’s corresponding figures are asbestos roofing 
(Eternit), lime, and crayolas. 


Metal industries—Indications are that the output of 
nails and bolts, nuts and rivets will surpass last year’s. Six- 
month production of nails is clese to 8.5 million kilos, value 
P3.9 million, compared to 6.5 million kilos, valued nearly 
P3.0 million. On this basis nail production this year will 
be 31 per cent larger than that of last year. In the case 
of bolts, nuts and rivets, the P4 million output of last year 
may be doubled. : 

Soil pipes may drop slightly, otherwise the same volume 
of production may be attained—over P2 million. The same 
story can be said about structural steel. The 9.5 million 
kilos output of last year worth P3.5 million appears to be 
duplicated. Wire fence production is slightly lower but may 
eventually attain last year’s level of P700 thousand. 

Production of steel drums, boxes, scales, ete. is de- 
cidedly upward, and their combined output may go beyond 
P1.2 million, compared to about P280 thousand of the pre- 
Enamelled wares that registered an output total 
of P1.7 million last year may be slightly exceeded this year, 
but tablewares (spoons, forks, knives) and metal furniture 


that includes cabinets, chairs, tables, etc. will surpass last 


year’s production by a wide margin. Indications are that 
the output of tablewares will this year reach P1.5 million 
and that of metal furniture P2.6 million. 

The uptrend above described is likewise shown in the 
case of steel doors and windows, kerosene and_ electric 
stoves, tin cans and sheet metals, paper clips and fasteners, 
and zippers. The increase ranges from moderate to sub- 
stantial. In regard to the last-named product, the output 


might reach 2.3 million dozens valued at P3.7 million, com- 


pared to 1.7 million dozens of the year previous valued at 
P2.8 million. 

Mention should also be made of the manufacture of 
rice mills and other devices, the output of which, together 
with machine parts made, may reach the value of P1.5 mil- 
lion. The trend of production, however, is not clear, there 
being no complete figures for this item last year. 


Miscellaneous industries——Noteworthy in this group is 
the manufacture of piano and organs, starch, ice, pear! but- 
tons and phonograph records, the production of which has 
improved, compared with last year’s operation. 
planos were manufactured for six months valued at P1.07 
million, indicating a year’s output of 1,200 pianos, or there- 
abouts with an estimated value of P2.1 million, as against 
826 pianos valued at P1.5 million produced last year. 

The cassava packers, 13 in number, reported a total 
business worth P3.8 million. Last year there were only 
four repackers with a total output of 2. 7 million kilos worth 
P1.8 million. 

The ice output for 102 manufacturers may reach 95 
million kilos valued at P6.5 million, and appears to be prac- 
tically on the same volume as that of last year. 

The output of pearl buttons will reach the volume of 
the nearly 900 thousand gross valued at P1.5 million pro- 
duced last year, and may even exceed it, and phono- 
graph records appear to be the same level as that of last 
year. Cassava starch manufacturing has made its bow, 4 
manufacturers reporting a six-month output of 480 thou- 
sand kilos worth P160 thousand, or an estimated one-million 
kilo output valued at about P330 thousand this year. 


About 600 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


The total 1954 foreign trade is estimated at P1.74 billion 
compared to P1.7 billion of the year previous, or an increase 
of 2.4 per cent. This year’s imports are estimated at P889.2 
million and the exports, P846.2 million, or an imbalance of 
P43 million or 5.1 per cent, which however is lower than 
the unfavourable balance of P93.5 million last year. 

The imports are P5.4 lower than those of last year, and 
the exports are P45 million higher than the total exports 
of last year amounting to P801.2 million. The improvement 
in the export trade was due largely to copra, sugar, and 
log-lumber-timber, which registered heavier shipments to 
foreign markets than last year. 


Ten principal exports.—The estimated figures compared 
with last year’s are as follows: 

1. Copra—From P232.4 of 1953 to 
this year; up P67.6 million or 29 per cent. 

2. Sugar—From P193.8 million of the previous year 
to P250 million this year; an increase of P56.2 million or 
29 per cent. | 

3. Log-lumber-timber.—1954—P75 million; 
P62.6 million; up P12.4 million or 20 per cent. 

4. Abaca, unmanufactured—Dropped from 75.3 mil- 
lion to P55 million; down P20.3 or 27 per cent. 

5. Base metals & concentrates—Fell off from P45.5 
million to P41.5 million; a loss of P4 million or 8.8 per 
cent. 

6. Coconut oil—Dropped from 35.3 million to P30 
million; a loss of P5.3 million or 1.5 per cent. : 

7. Desiccated coconut.—Like the coconut oil, it shrank 
from P31.5 million to P23 million; a loss of P8.5 million 
or 27 per cent. 

8. Embroideries.—Increased from P18.5 million to P20 
million; a gain of P1.5 or 8.1 per cent. 

9. Pineapple, canned.—Went down from P24.4 million 
to P11.5 million; a drop of P12.9 million or 53 per cent. 

10. Tobacco & manufactures—Went up from P9.5 
million to P11 million; a gain of P1.5 million or 16 per 
cent. 

Ten leading imports.——Estimates 
with 1953 are as follows: 

1. Cotton & manufactures—Dropped P4.2 million or 
3.5 per cent, from P119.4 million of the year previous to 
P115.2 this year. 

2. Mineral oils—Increased by P12.5 or 17 per cent, 
from P75.1 million of 1953 to P87.6 million of 1954. 

3. Iron & steel—From P70.2 million of 1953 to P73 
million of 1954; an increase of about P2.8 million or 4.0 
per cent. 

4. Machinery & parts, except agricultural and elec- 
trical—Grown from P59.2 million, 1953 to P65.2 mil- 
lion, 1954, or an increase of P6 million or 10 per cent. 

5. Automobiles, parts & tires.—Fell off from P61.3 
million, 1953 to P61.3 million, 1954, or a loss of P1.8 million 
or 2.9 per cent. 

6. Grains & preparations —From P46.2 million, 1953 
to P54.6 million, 1954, or a gain of P8.4 million or 18 per 
cent. 

7. Dairy products——Practically same volume of im- 
ports—P45.7 million in 1953 and same value in 1954. 

8. Paper & manufactures—Valued at P36.9 million, 
1953, as against P39.5 million, 1954, or an increase of P2.6 
million or 7.0 per cent. 

9. Electrical machinery & appliances—Rose from 
P30.3 million in 1953 to P39 million in 1954, an increase 
of P6.7 million or 22 per cent. 

10. Rayon & other synthetic textiles—-Dropped from 
P38 million to P52.2 million, a loss of P13.8 million or 
36 per cent. 


P300 million 
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EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


HONGKONG NOTES 


Fisheries Exhibition at Aberdeen: The third annual 
Fisheries Exhibition, organised by the Government Coopera- 
tive and Marketing Department and the Department of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Forestry was held at the Aberdeen 
Wholesale Fish Market over the Chinese New Year. This 
year’s exhibition was on a larger and more comprehensive 
scale. Although it had been organised primarily to help 
local fishermen keep abreast with modern methods of fishing, 
there was much to interest the ordinary visitor. Practically 
all aspects of the fishing industry were covered and the 
various displays included marine engines, fishing equipment 
of all kinds, fuel oils, navigational instruments, fishery 
products, fish-drying machines, fish marketing equipment and 
fishing vessels. Some of the outstanding exhibits arranged 
by the Ccoperative and Marketing Department included a 
display of live marine fish in large water tanks and common 
food fishes on ice, with suggested methods of cooking. 
Another added feature was the display of the 300-lb. dolphin, 
which had been caught in the Colony’s waters near Cha Kwo 
Ling a month ago. 


The rapid development of the Colony’s fishing industry 


in’the postwar years was referred to by the Governor of HE 


when he opened the 3-day Exhibition last Sunday. The Goy- 


~-ernor said, “It is interesting to note that during the year fol- 


lowing the opening of the first Exhibition in 1953, 130 fishing 
vessels were mechanised and that during the year following the 
1954 Exhibition, that is, up to the end of December, 1954, 
a further 420 boats were mechanised. This development cf 
our local fishing industry, coupled with the increase in modern 
deep-sea trawlers operating from this Colony from 10 to 31 
during the past year, is very encouraging. During the past 
year 217 fishermen successfully passed the Marine Depart- 
ment’s Coxswains Certificate Examinations after attending 
these training classes organised by the Fisheries Division. 
The biggest annual increase was made during the year 1954 
when fresh fish landings showed an increase of 136,000 
piculs over the previous year’s total of 418,000 piculs.” 


Lunar New Year: Last Sunday was the last day of the 
Year of the Horse. That night, the deafening fusillade of 
firecrackers ushered in the new Lunar Year of the Sheep. 
This year, there was no wholesale closure of business houses, 
but many big Chinese firms cut down their staff to reduce 
expenditure. Some of the smaller establishments which had 
been operating with minimum staff and minimum expenses 
managed to settle the year’s accounts only because their 
creditors had accepted cheques post-dated March 1955. 
Department stores and food shops enjoyed good business 
just before the holidays, but sales were about 20% below 
those for the previous year. However, despite debts and 
worries, the Lunar New Year has always been an occasion 
for family gatherings with family reunion feasts. This is 
also the time to visit one’s friends and relatives and to think 
of those who are far away. Public vehicles in Hongkong 
and Kowloon were very crowded on Monday and Tuesday 
and streets were filled with people dressed in their holiday- 
best, greeting each other with the traditional “Kung Hei Fat 
Choy”. Red “lucky money” envelopes were presented to 
children, servants, and un-married people and the sound of 
firecrackers could be heard everywhere. In the past, 
remittance to China during this period had always been 
heavy. This year, however, it amounted to about HK$50 
million which is 20% less than that for the previous yeac 
and only 50% of the record figure. 


factories. 


Causeway Bay area since 1945. 


Kun Tong Reclamation and Industrial Development: 
Work has commenced on filling in the reclamation at Kun 
Tong for industrial development. The scheme, which pro- 
vides for the reclamation of some 78 acres of the sea-bed 
along the eastern shores of Kowloon Bay adjacent to the 
Asiatic Petroleum Company installations, will take about 
three years to complete. After the completion, this project 
will be extended to reclaim another 60 acres of the sea-bed in 
the same area. In the initial stage, an area of about 345,000 
square feet will be formed. This pilot scheme has now been 
put in hand. A frontal seawall of 1,000 feet long will be 
constructed to contain the spoil which will be dumped into 
the sea to form the reclamation. Construction on the wall 
will begin in March and will be completed by November this 
year. Meanwhile light industries in Hongkong are continu- 
ing to show signs of further expansion and a number of 
new factories are due to begin production shortly. An 
electroplating factory will soon augment its products by 
commencing to make pearl and plastic buttons. In April a 
factory for making drinking straws will start production 
while another new sawmill will open in March. A cold 
storage plant and a torch factory will also start production 
Shortly. The enamelware industry will have two new 
One of them will also manufacture vacuum flasks, 
torches and metals. An existing factory will open a branch 
next month while other factories are installing more stamp- 
ing machines. In addition, two new stamping plants will 
begin operation in the near future. Acting Director of 
Commerce and Industry, Mr Angus, last week warned that 


the recent rapid expansion in the enamelware industry may > 


shortly slow down as, apart from growing import difficulties 
for expatriate Government officers—Chater Hall Flats on 


indications that a shortage of black sheet exists at the 
sources of supply. 


New Theatre and Building Projects: Hongkong’s latest 
theatre, the New York, was opened last Sunday. The New 
York Theatre is a first-run cinema house with a seating 
capacity of 1,492 and is the fourth theatre built in the 
It belongs to the same 
owner of the Great World Theatre in Kowloon. Meanwhile, 
construction work has commenced on two new blocks of flats 
for expatriate Government officers—Charter Hall Flats on 
the site of Marble Hall on Conduit Road and the second at 
Leighton Hill. The Charter Hall Flats will be a block of 59 one, 
two and three-bedroom flats and the estimated cost of site 
formation, buildings and built-in furniture is $3.18 million. 
The construction of the Leighton Hill building will cost 
$1.83 million. The lay-out of the Leighton Hill flats follows 
the shape of an irregular “H” with two 3-bedroom apartments 
on each floor in one wing and two 2-bedroom. apartments in 
the other. The new buildings will be ten storeys in height. 
Before the end of April, work will commence on the new 
Jockey Club building at Happy Valley. This new building 
will have the first escalators ever to be installed in Hong- 
kong. Standing over 100 feet in height, which is slightly 
less than the present height of the clock-tower at Happy 
Valley, the building, when completed, will occupy an area 
of 15,600 square feet. The lower three floors are intended 
to seat members and their guests and will be served by six 
escalators. Additional betting and paying out booths will 
be installed on the lower four floors, while the fifth floor 
will house the members restaurant and the sixth floor will 
have a members bar, ladies lounge and the kitchens. The 
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top floor will be devoted to quarters and storage. 
will be additional lifts for upper floors. 


There 


Kai Tak Airport Development: The largest single civil 
engineering contract ever to be undertaken in the Colony’s 


history was advertised by Government last week. [It is for 
Stage I of the development of Kai Tak Airport. By inter- 
national standards also, the contract is large. It will 


comprise all the work necessary to construct the new runway 
and to open it to aircraft operating from the present terminal 
and maintenance areas. On completion of this stage, the 
two existing runways will be closed, and further 
contracts will be placed for the construction of a new 
enlarged terminal. The main task in Stage I will be to 
reclaim the promontory of land on which the new runway 
will be built. This will entail the construction of about 34 
miles of sea wall to retain the fill, which will amount to 
about 12 million cubic yards. This will be obtained by 
excavation of the Kowloon Hills to clear the north west 
approach to the new runway and by dredging from the bed 
of the harbour. As reclamation proceeds and the fill settles, 
so the new runway and taxiway will be constructed. They 
will be linked to the present terminal area so that the new 
runway may be opened to aircraft at the earliest possible 
date. Ancillary work during this stage will include the 
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provision of runway and approach lighting for aircraft and 
the construction of a sewer outfall to relieve the present-— 
nuisance in the nullah. The contract for Stage I will 
constitute the bulk of the work comprised in the construction 
of the new airport. The preparation of tenders for a project 
of this magnitude will necessarily take some months. Con- 
sideration of these tenders will occupy a further month and 
it will therefore be May or June before a contract is placed. 


‘It is unlikely that full scale operations will commence before 


the end of 1955; however it is hoped that Stage I of the 
project will be completed in 1958. , 

Fires and Fire Crackers: Burning fire crackers were 
believed to be the cause of two fires during last week. Two 
women and two children were burned to death in the fire 
which destroyed two tenement buildings in Hollywood Road. 
About 50 people were rendered homeless and have been 
given temporary shelter at Tung Wah Group Hospitals’ Free 
School. In another squatters’ area fire at Ma Shan (Horse 
Hill) off Lin Fat Kung Street, Causeway Bay, about 1,000 
people lost their homes, and six persons were injured. The 
fire destroyed about 200 huts covering an area of 600 by 
300 feet. The homeless were given free meals at the. A. 
King Shipyard opposite the Bay View Police Station and 
have been temporarily accommodated on the Causeway Bay 
reclamation. 


(Continued from Page 149) 


In addition, they were often invited or required to give 
reports, write articles, make broadcasts and to attend fare- 
well and welcome parties. 


Yang Hsiu-feng argued that while teachers could not 
be allowed to bury themselves in their own jobs with so 
much else to be done for national construction, their teach- 
ing work and scientific research work represented a basic 
task and all other activities should be subject to this over- 
riding consideration. The use of the time and energy of 
the teachers must be far better planned, but he did not 
pretend to know all the answers—they were for the members 
of the Congress to give. And with that he stepped down. 
The record does not speak of the volume of applause! 


Conditions as they are now and as they were before 
the liberation in the Peking University were described by 
Ma Yin-chu, who contrasted the vast financial differences in 
the condition of the university. In the year of 1949, when 
civil war swept the whole country and the allocation was 
negligible, it was 319 million yuan, but in 1954 it in- 
creased to 90,214 million yuan, of which 51,000 million yuan 
was for general expenditure and nearly 40,000 million yuan 
for capital construction. He also emphasised the important 


reforms in the teaching system at the university as well as 
in the teaching programme and methods. The content of 
the curriculum laid emphasis on materials of a scientific and 
ideological nature, though efforts were also made to organise 
and teach the cultural legacy of the great Motherland. There 
were many weaknesses and Ma Yin-chu put forward re- 
medial suggestions. He also made one special suggestion. 
The Red Building and the Square of Democracy of the 
Peking University, he said, were worthy of their pride. The 
Red Building was the Headquarters of the Peking students 
in 1919 in their struggle against imperialism and the rule 
of feudalism. The Square of Democracy was the starting- 
point where the students of Peking began their fight against 
“traitor Chiang Kai-shek and U.S. Imperialism.” In _ the 
building were the room where Chairman Mao Tse-tung used 
to work, the room dedicated to the memory of the “revolu- 
tionary martyr” Li Ta-chao, and the classroom where the 
famous novelist Lu Hsun used to teach. The Peking Univer- 
sity was moved to the west suburb in 1952 but it was im- 
possible to move the Red Building and the Square of De- 
mocracy. It is 40 years since the Red Building was built. 
It is now dilapidated. He hoped that the Government would 
build it over again according to the old pattern and rename 
it as a revolutionary museum or the Mao Tse-tung museum. 


(Continued from Page 139) 


As frequently indicated above, Chinese Communist 
policy toward the peasants—supposedly the “favored” class 
of the Chinese revolution—has followed the line laid down 
by Stalin, even to some of its minute details. The deceptive 
“land to the peasant” slogan; the initial preparatory steps 
toward collectivization; the brief period of respite while 
cadres, wild beasts, foreign agents, and everyone but the 
party was blamed for resistance; the final decision to crush 
out peasant individualism: in all these phases of agrarian 
policy the Chinese have followed Stalin. 

After an analysis of Mao’s economic theories one econo- 
mist recently maintained that agriculture was the only field 
in which ‘‘Maoism” deviated from “Stalinism,” because there 


was as yet no decision to collectivize.(51) It is now appar- 
ent that with regard to the treatment of the peasants, there 
is no such thing as “Maoism.” For the sake of an outmoded 
doctrine maintained by the tiny minority in power, the 
Chinese peasant is to be brought under a system which has 


proven a failure in application, as the post-Stalin Soviet 


leadership has itself revealed. But in China, unlike Soviet 
Russia before collectivization, life is already at the sub- 
sistence level; there is simply no margin to allow for the 
trials, errors, and brutalities of enforced collectivization. 
What the cost will be in terms of starvation and further 
bloodshed staggers the imagination. 


(51) Edward Sezpanik, “On the Economic Theory of Maoism, FEER, 
December 17, 1953, pp. 783-95. 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Business after the Chinese New Year 
was fairly active. Interest was cen- 
tred chiefly on Wheelocks, Hotels and 
Dairy Farms. By the end of the week, 
the uncertain situation in the Formosa 
Straits sent share prices down frac- 
tionally. All utilities were marked 
lower. Banks, Unions and Land also 
suffered slight losses. One of the few 
shares which held steady was 
Wheelocks. Rubber shares showed 
further improvement following’ the 
higher rates for the raw material in 
Singapore. Amalgamateds passed the 
$2 mark and Trusts touched $3 before 
returning to a steady $2.95. There was, 
however, no apparent selling pressure. 


Last Week’s Market Development 


Menday & Tuesday: Chinese New 
Year Holidays. Wednesday: On the 
first day’s trading after the Chinese 
New Year, the market was fairly 
active resulting in a more than average 
turnover. Banks were’ enquired for 
and small lots changed hands between 
$2125 and $2,140. A feature of the 
day’s trading was the large turnover 
in Lands. At the close, the market 
was very steady. In the rubber sec- 
tion, the share market was quiet. The 
turnover amounted to approximately 
$1,410,000. Thursday: The market 
opened quietly with prices slightly 
shaded. Interest was spread over the 
various groups. 
were neglected and only a small busi- 
ness reported. At the close, the mar- 
ket appeared to be steady. In the rub- 
ber section, the market followed the 
trend of raw material prices, with in- 
terest centred upon Amalgamated and 
Rubber Trusts. The turnover amounted 
to approximately $1,650,000. Friday: 
The market was fairly active resulting 
in a fair turnover. Interest centred 
chiefly on Wheelocks, Hotels and 
Dairy Farms. A feature of the day’s 
trading was the severe drop in the 
price of Watson’s from the previous 
day’s rates. At the close, the market 
appeared to be barely steady. In the 
rubber section, the market was quite 
active with a large turnover’ in 
Amalgamated shares. The Secretaries 
for Yangtsze Finance announced that 
at the close of business on January 
27, 1955, the shares had a statistical 
value of $7.73. The turnover for the 
day amounted to approximately 
$1,380,000. The total volume of busi- 
ness transacted during the 17 trading 
days in January was $35,200,000 and 
2,657,098 shares changed hands. 

The Board of Directors of A. S. 
Watson & Co., Limited, reported that 


Banks and Insurances 


the net profit, subject to audit, for the 
year ended 31st October 1954 amounted 
to $1,014,761. After providing $140,- 
000 for taxation for the year 1955/6, 
and including the sum of $54,908 car- 
ried forward from the previous year 
together with the amount of $3,605, 
being unclaimed pre-war’ dividends 
forfeited, the balance available for 
appropriation totalled $933,274. The 
Directors proposed to utilize this sum 
by transferring to General Reserve the 
sum of $200,000 and writing an amount 
of $100,000 off the Compensation for 
loss of office paid to the late General 
Managers, and by declaring a dividend 
for the year $1 per share, free of tax, 
on 500,000 old shares and $0.50 per 
share, free of tax, on 100,000 new 
shares, and to carry forward to the 
next account the sum of $83,275. 


The Directors of the “Star” Ferry 
Company, Limited announced that at 
the forthcoming ordinary yearly meet- 


ing of the members of the Company 


they would recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of $5.50 per share, 
free of tax, in respect of the year 
ended December 31, 1954. With the 
interim dividend 
August 17, 1954, this will make the 
total dividend payment for the year 
$9 per share, tax free. 


HONGKONG AND FAR 
EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


Business in the local commodity 
market during the week before the 
Lunar New Year active’ with 
strong demand from Korea and Europe. 
Enquiries from Indonesia and Thailand 
after the holidays were keen; trade 
with Taiwan and Japan remained 
brisk but exports to China were limited 
to few selective items throughout the 
fortnight. China produce and metals 
enjoyed steady local and export de- 
mand; paper quotations were stimu- 
lated by increases in European and 
Japanese indents; industrial chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals attracted more 
enquiries than orders’ while cotton 
yarn and piece goods reported better 
business after the holidays. Commodity 
prices in general were firm towards 
the end of last week. 


Trade Developments 


China Trade: Chinese traders made 
very few purchases during the past 
fortnight in .the local commodity 
market. Shipping between HK and 
Swatow was disrupted by the fighting 
in the Formosa _ Straits. Steamers 
plying between HK and Amoy also 
adopted a wait-and-see attitude. Ship- 
ping between HK and Central and 


of $3.50 paid on 
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North China, however, remained 
normal. Shipments of Chinese staples 
continued to arrive from Canton, 


Wuchow and Kwangchowwan although 
the quantities dropped considerably 
during the holidays. 


Taiwan Trade: Demand from Tai- 
wan for paper, pharmaceuticals, indus- 
trial chemicals and China produce was 
keen but purchases were limited in 
volume and buying offers were low. 


Japan Trade: Exports to Japan con- 
stituted mostly China produce and 
scrap metals. The Tokyo Office of the 
HK Government received more and 
more enquiries from Japanese firms 
and individuals concerning trade with 


HK and the possibility of the Colony 


as a centre for trade with other coun- 


tries especially with Southeast Asia. 


The Tokyo Office also assisted firms 
both in HK and in Japan in the settle- 
ment of outstanding claims. 

Korea Trade: 
of foreign exchange allocations amount- 
ing to US$2.5 million will be held in 
Seoul early next month. Korean 
traders made many enquiries in the 
local market in anticipation of more 
business in February. Meanwhile, 
Korea invited bids for the supply of 
213,000 yards tropical worsted cloth 
from Hongkong. Tenders will also be 
called for the supply of 10,000 bales 
of cotton yarn from HK. According 
to the budgets made out for imports 
for civilian use under 1955 FOA funds, 
the amount earmarked for the first 
half-year was US$100 million and 
the articles to be imported included 
material and supply of an_ expend- 
able nature for construction  pur- 
poses, scientific apparatus, indus- 
trial machinery, electric generators, 
timber, metals, raw sugar, vegetable 
oils and waxes, dyes and _ pigments, 
industrial chemicals, leather, raw 
cotton, cotton yarn, nylon, rayon, 
printing paper, newsprint, medical 
supplies, wheat, soyabeans, and motor- 
car parts. To encourage exports, 
Korean authorities will introduce an 
export subsidy system in the near 
future. The subsidy will amount to 
150 million Hwan. An initial 30 mil- 
lion Hwan will be used to subsidise 
exports of fluorspar, dried fish, mineral 
wax, agar agar, and Kaolin. 


Trade with Indonesia: HK _ financial 
authorities announced during the fort- 
night, “Export licences may now be 
sighted..by Authorised Banks covering 
shipments of HK manufactured goods 
to Indonesia with payment to HK on 
a 12 months deferred terms basis, pro- 
vided the exporter is in possession of 
a Letter of Credit confirmed by the 
Bank of Indonesia.” The HK & Shang- 
hai Banking Corporation was consider- 
ing to support the measure by advanc- 
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ing 50% of the value against the bill 
of lading after shipment has_ been 


effected. This arrangement will help - 


leading local manufacturers to regain 
more business from Indonesia. How- 
ever, smaller factories and traders who 
could not finance such business would 
not be benefited by it. Shipment of 
re-exports to Indonesia is expected to 
improve in February in view of the 
fact that Indonesian authorities have 
eased controls on imports from HK to 


meet the seasonal demand of the 
Puasa Festival. The rising prices of 
Indonesian staples including rubber, 


tin, tea, coffee and copra will also 
enable Indonesia to earn more foreign 
exchange. Djakarta authorities now 
permit Indonesian exporters to retain 
50% of the foreign exchange earned 
from exports of such staples as starch, 
beans, sesame, rattan, shells and sundry 
provisions. The list eligible to this 
privilege does not include’ rubber, 
coffee, tea, tobacco leaves, cocoa, copra, 
palm kernel and oil, superior. car- 
damoms, kapok, granulated sugar and 


refined tin. 


Thailand Trade: As a result of the 
increased shipment of Thai rice to 
Hongkong, authorities in Thailand re- 
sumed the issuance of “import rate” 
foreign exchange for imports of phar- 
maceuticals, condensed milk, metals 
and machinery. Imports under §self- 
provided foreign exchange were also 
resumed. | 


Trade with Singapore: Freight rates 
for the HK-Malayan route were fur- 
ther increased in January. The last 
December 
1954. The present sharp increase will 
affect shipments from HK to the 
Malayan ports. 


Commodity New Rate Old Rate 
(HK$ per ton) 

Beans (by weight) 37.30 
Joss powder is ees 23.80 
Paper 92.00 78.20 
Pickles 60.00 
Rice bran 36.00 
Wheat bran 36.00 
Salted vegetables _,, eee 78.20 
Vermicelli 383.58 92.00 
Paper umbrellas 

(by measurement) 16.007 
Paper manufactures 

(by measurement) ...... 92.00 78.20 


* per 40 cubic feet 
¥ per 22 cubic feet 


On the other hand, freight rates from 
Singapore to Japan were slashed under 
keen competition between the various 
shipping companies. The most drastic 
cut was in the rate for.rubber (from 
S$20 per ton to S$10). The Con- 
ference rate for rubber from Singa- 


pore to Japan is $$55 per ton to which 


a discount of 20% is allowed. 


Trade with the Philippines: There 
were several renewed enquiries from 
the Philippines for HK yarns. The 
President of S. M. Galang Export- 
Import of Manila is now in HK to con- 
tact suppliers or manufacturers of 
various kinds of diesel engines and 
construction materials. 


Imports from Indochina: The re- 
turn of the coal trade to private firms 
as from January 1, 1955 by HK au- 
thorities was followed by a _ sudden 
increase in coal imports from Indo- 
china. Apart from large shipments of 
coal, HK merchants effected a return 
flow of their capital by shipments of 
other Indochinese products such as 
maize, rice, rice bran, sesamum, pre- 
served meat and duck feathers to HK. 
The decline of commodity prices’ in 
Indochina discouraged shipments from 
HK to that destination. 


HK Trade Control Notice: Trade 
Control Notice No. 1/55 issued by the 
D. C. & I. on January 21, classified 
strategic commodities which may be 
imported into HK under’ Essential 
Supplies Certificates into three cate- 
gories: items which may be imported 
for stock and sold through dealers; 
itemg which may be imported for stock 
but are to be sold only to bona fide 
end-users; and items which may be 
imported for stock but are to be sold 
only to end-users and not without prior 
approval of the Department. On 
January 22, the Department in another 
Notice No. 2/55, drew the attention 
of trade circles to the fact that al- 
though the Prohibited Exports (Amend- 
ment) Order, 1955 shortens the list of 
items which may only be_- exported 
under licence it does not alter the fact 
that the export or re-export of strate- 
gic goods specified in the Exportation 
(Prohibition) (Specified Articles) Re- 
gulations, 1952 may only be made 


under an export licence. 


Market Developments 


China Produce: Trading in the 
market was active before and after 
the holidays. Supply of woodoil, ani- 
seed oil, menthol crystal and gallnuts 
arrived only in small quantities while 
local and export demand remained 
strong. Woodoil prices during the 
holidays rose sharply in overseas mar- 
kets. Buying offers from London 
reached £160 per ton cif. In the 
local market, small lots of forwards 
were offered at $155 per picul, ex- 
railway station. Sesame improved to 
$118 per picul (Thai, black, spot) 
under strong demand from Japan; 
citronella oil advanced on the strength 
of higher indent price and orders from 
Eurcpe; while dried chilli jumped to 
$107 per picul when Korea made bulk 
purchases. Export demand — from 
various sources for popular items in- 
cluded: Europe—cassia lignea, ani- 
seed star, gallnut, citronella oil, wood- 
oil, aniseed oil, bitter almond, seagrass 
mattings and feathers; Japan—sesame, 
cassia lignea, groundnut kernel, bitter 
almond and red beans; Canada and 
Australia—groundnut kernel; India— 
galangal; Southeast Asia—woodoil, tea, 
bitter almond, teaseed cakes, red beans 
and green peas; Taiwan—woodoil, tea- 
seed cakes, red beans and green peas. 
Latest bean offers from Canton were 
(cif Kowloon for 3 to 4 weeks de- 
livery): Hankow green veas (with 16% 
yellow) $460 per metric ton; Hankow 
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green peas (with 30% yellow) $440 
per m.t.; Kwangsi green beans $625 
per m.t.; and Kwangsi yellow (soya) 
beans $660 per metric ton. 


Metals: With the approach of the 
Lunar New Year and the advance in 
indent quotations, trading in the local 
market during the week before the 
holidays was steady but slow. Business 
picked up by the end. of last week 
with local demand providing the bulk 
of the transactions. China was in- 
terested in galvanized iron sheets, and 
galvanized iron pipes but most of the 
contracts signed were for direct ship- 
ments from supplying sources to China. 
Korea was interested in galvanized iron 
sheets, galvanized iron pipes and mild 
steel! angle bars; while local industries 
provided strong demand ffor black 
plate, blackplate waste waste, tinplate 
waste waste, lead sheet, galvanized iron 
pipes, zinc boiler plate, brass sheets, 
brass rods, wire rods, galvanized iron 
wire, iron wire nails and iron scraps. 
Popular items which registered gains 
included galvanized iron sheets, black 
plate waste waste, tinplate waste 
waste, zinc boiler plates, galvanized 
steel plate, structural steels, galvanized 
iron wire shorts and metal scraps. 


Paper: Indent quotations of many 
types of paper from various manufac- 
turing sources further advanced. Fol- 
lowing the recent price gain of duplex 
board, the Scandinavian Paper Mills 
Association raised the quotations of 35” 
x 47” M.G. ribbed and unglazed kraft 
both by £4/10 per ton for 40-gm 
specification and by £3/10 for 50-gm 
and above. Japan also marked up 
the prices of duplex board, woodfree, 
bond, poster, foolscap and M.G. ribbed 
kraft. On the other hand quotations 
of Japanese cellophane and strawboard 
declined. Export demand by the end 
of last week was strong with Korea 
interested in newsprint in reels, wood- 
free, M.G. white’ sulphite, unglazed 
kraft, and art printing; and Thailand 
in newsprint in reams and grease-proof. 
Items’ which enjoyed steady local de- 
mand were newsprint in reels’ and 
reams, M.G. ribbed kraft, unglazed | 
kraft, duplex board, straw board, cello- 
phane, glassine, bond, manifold and 
M.G. cap. 


Industrial Chemicals: Stock short- 
age and steady demand improved prices 
of sulphur powder, red _ phosphorus, 
shellac, formalin, sodium  bichromate, 


-eopper sulphate, and industrial tallow. 


With the exception of citric and cresy- 
lic acids which registered declines, 
prices in general remained _ steady. 
Export demand from various sources 
for popular items included: Korea— 
rubber accelerator, soda ash, sulphur 
powder, red phosphorus, potassium 
bichromate, caustic soda, formalin, ecar- 
bolic acid, boric acid, stearic acid, 
sodium bichromate, ammonium chloride, 
sodium hydrosulphite, rosin, linseed oil 
and industrial tallow; Taiwan—italceum 
powder, rongalite C lumps, carbolic 
acid, sodium bichromate and lithopone; 
Indonesia—shellac and sodium  hydro- 
sulphite; Thailand—gum arabic. 
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Pharmaceuticals: Trading was limit- 
ed to selective items only. Prices in 
general remained steady throughout 
the fortnight. Korea was interested 
in penicillin crystaline G 200,000 units, 
‘DDT, PAS, atophanyl ampoule, san- 
tonin crystal, glucose, aspirin, and 
saccharum lactose; Taiwan in atophanyl 
ampoule, aminophylline,  calci-ostelin 
ampoule, and PAS powder; Thailand in 
penicillin oral tablets; and China in 
vitamine A, B1, B2, B12 powder. The 
volume of business during the fort- 
night was limited and there were more 
enquiries than orders from overseas. 


Rice, Sugar and Wheat Flour: Ship- 
ments of rice from Indochina and 
Thailand plus 
and commercial stocks depressed the 
prices despite brisk trading in _ the 
local market during the fortnight. 
Sugar prices were weak before the 
holidays when supply from Taiwan 
was abundant. Steady local demand, 
enquiries from Macao and Ceylon, plus 
advanced indent’ price of Japanese 
sugar firmed the quotations by the end 
of last week. Renewed demand from 
Taiwan stimulated prices of wheat 
flour in the local market just before 
the holidays. While arrivals from the 
US, Canada and Australia affected 
buying interest, increased indent quota- 
hom of Canadian products kept prices 
rm, 


Yarns and Piece Goods: The cotton 
yarn market enjoyed brisk trading 
after the holidays with enquiries and 
orders from Burma, Philippines, Indo- 
nesia and Korea. The volume of trans- 
action, however, was still limited as 
most of the business were still under 
negotiation. Prices were restricted by 
heavy stocks and easier prices of raw 
cotton. With the support from HK 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation in 
the financing of exports of HK manu- 
factures to Indonesia on 12-month de- 
ferred payment plan, local _ textile 
manufacturers will be able to ship 
more yarn to Djakarta in the _ near 
future. Prices of rayon yarn charted a 
mixed trend. While Italian product 
improved on Korean demand, Japanese 
goods registered setbacks for .some 
items under selling pressure. Cotton 
piece goods enjoyed stronger demand 


from the United Kingdom and prices 


were steady by the end of the period. 


Cement: Successive arrivals from 
Japan and the competitive prices of 
German goods depressed cement prices 
in the local market. German goods 
were offered at $114 per ton cif which 
is some $2 lower than Japanese quota- 
tions. Green Island products, how- 
ever, held firm on the strength of steady 
demand from Southeast Asia. 


Hongkong Manufactures: Hongkong 
manufactured goods may now enter 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan without licences 
or Certificates of Origin, with the ex- 
ception of the following: beer in car- 
tons, jute goods, gold (other than 
watches), gold and silver’ jewellery, 
crude ingot silver and precious stones. 
This relaxation is not applicable’ to 
“poods originating in countries outside 


abundant government 


of the Schedule Territories and the 
countries of the Transferable Account 
Area, even if they are imported (into 
the Sudan) finally from a _ country 
within these areas.” Philippine dele- 
gates to the 12th Exhibition of HK 
Products, recently stated in Manila that 
because of the advanced industrial 
techniques, HK manufacturers are now 
able to produce quality goods at low 
prices. They added that it might be 
worthwhile for Filipino traders to study 
importation from HK of products nor- 
mally obtained from the United States 
and elsewhere. 


Hongkong Felt Hats 


Mr J. J. McNulty, Secretary of the 
British Felt Hat Manufacturers Federa- 
tion, was finally convinced that all felt 
hats exported from Hongkong are in 
fact made in the Colony. After a re- 
cent meeting with Mr. Grimwood he 
stated, “I no longer believe these” hats 
are made in Japan and_ re-exported 
from HK and I shall go back and put 
the true facts before the members of 
my Federation.” Commenting on the 
report on the Colony’s hat industry 
specially prepared by the HK Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry, Mr. 
MeNulty said that people in Britain 
had no idea there were 22 hat fac- 
tories in Hongkong and explained that 
their suggestion that HK could not 
possibly make all the felt hats that 
appear in the export figures was based 
on the information that there were only 
five or six hat factories in the Colony. 
He maintained, however, that British 
hat manufacturers were meeting in- 
creasingly stiff competition in their 
colonial export markets from HK and 
refuted the suggestion that HK felt 
hats did not compete with British hats 
because the latter were much _ higher 
grade products, “That is not—and can 
not—be true. - We are talking about 
woollen felt hats and they are by de- 


finition a low quality product. Com- 
petition between our’ products and 
HK’s is direct and intense.” D.C. and 


I. stated that not all the hats included 
in the export figures are the kind the 
British felt hat manufacturers have in 
mind. They are made of felt but are 
caps made from _ triangular scraps 
stitched together in the manner of an 
English boy’s schooleap, and are parti- 
cularly popular in West Africa. How- 
ever, it is flattering to know that HK 
hats can compete’ successfully with 
those made in Britain. 


Chinese Hog Bristles 


Chinese hog bristles are no longer 
available in the local market in sets of 
55 cases containing different assort- 
ments. These are now offered for ex- 
port by Peking direct to overseas mar- 
kets. Only odd-assortment bristles are 
offered to Hongkong mostly through 
the China Resources Company in the 
Bank of China Building, Hongkong. 
The prices of these bristles offered to 
HK are usually higher than the world 
market prices. Recent price indica- 
tions were: Shanghai black, 40% tops, 


2”—5s Td per pound, 23”—6s 6d per. 
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pound, 23”—11s 1ld per pound c & f 
Europe; Szechuen white, 5’/5%”—74s 
6d per pound c & f Europe; Hankow 
white, natural colour, 2}”—i2s per 
pound, 22”—17s 6d per pound, 2?”— 
20s per pound c & f Europe. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


Incorporations of private companies 
with limited liability during the four 
weeks of December 25, 1954 to 
January 15, 1955:— 


(Company incorporations for the 
preceding period of three weeks, end- 
ing December 18, were published in 
this Review of December 30, 1954, 
p.871). 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated during the week 
ended December 25, 1954:— 


Wing Cn Cheong  Piece-Goods 
Company, Limited—Cotton spinners 
and doublers, flax, hemp and jute spin- 
ners; Nominal Capital, $200,000; Re- 
gistered Office, No. 15, Kwong Yuen 


Street East, Victoria; Subscribers—Li 


Chiu Kwan, 15, Kwong Yuen Street 
East, Hongkong, Merchant; Tang Wing 
Mui, 15, Kwong Yuen Street Kast, 
Hongkong, Married Woman. | 


The Asia Cold Storage Company 
Limited—Owners and operators of cold 
stores; Nominal Capital, $1,500,000; 


Registered Office, No. 15 Queen Vic-. 


toria Street, Victoria; Subscribers—Li 
Che Kong, 1, Jupiter Street, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Ho Kwok Kwan, 22, 
Wing Fung Street, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Hui Wai Man, 7, Sugar Street, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


Yu Fung Loong, Limited—Importers, 
exporters; Nominal Capital, $500,000; 
Registered Office, No. 124, Connaught 
Road West, Hongkong; Subscribers— 
Chan Foon Tin, 10, Staunton Street, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Chan Yum Nan, 
10, Staunton Street, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant. 


Hwa Chong Enamelware_ Factory 
Limited—Enamelware manufacturers; 
Nominal Capital, $500,000; Registered 
Office, Ngau Tau Kok, Kowloon; Sub- 
scribers—Lee Kwan-Dai, 38, Kowloon 
City Road, Kowloon, Merchant; Lee 


Shun Ying-Di, 38, Kowloon City Road, 


Kowloon, Married Woman. 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated during the week 
ended January 1, 1955:— 


Woo Hing Tai Company Limited— 
Merchants, exporters and importers; 
Nominal Capital, $2,000,000; 
scribers—Sind Mahasirik, 25, Ko Shing 
Street, Hongkong, Merchant; Chang 
Su-lee, 29C, Ventris Terrace, Hong- 
kong, Merchant. 


Chow Enterprises Limited—Export 
and import merchants; Nominal Capital, 
$3,200,000; Registered Office, 28; 
Cameron Road, Kowloon; Subscribers— 
Chow Chin Chia, 28, Cameron’ Road, 


Sub- 
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Kowloon, Merchant; Chow Pong Shing, 
16, Lomond Road, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Kwong Wing Hong, Limited— 
Dealers in fuel, oils; Nominal Capital, 
$500,000; Registered Office, No. 745B 
Nathan Road, Kowloon; Subscribers— 
Chan Cheuk Ying, 57, Fort Street, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Lo Sing Cheung, 
96, Wharf Street, Hongkong, Merchant. 


The following new private companies 


were incorporated during the week 
ended January 8, 1955:— 
Hollywood Commercial Company, 


Limited—Proprietors and managers of 
theatres, cinemas; Nominal. 
$500,000; Registered Office, No. 183 
Queen’s Road East, Victoria, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—Cheng Chung Shing, 7, 
Sing Woo Crescent, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Poon Siu Yuen, 1B, Wongnei- 
chong Road, Hongkong, Married 
Woman. 


Po Shing Shoe Company Limited— 
Manufacturers of and dealers in boots, 
shoes; Nominal Capital, $2,000,000; 
Subscribers—Chan Wing Kan, 202, 
Cheung Sha Wan Road, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant; Lok Ping Cheong, 253, Cheung 
Sha Wan Road, Kowloon, Merchant; 
Chan Tsan Kan, 202, Cheung Sha Wan 
Road, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Chemdyes Limited—Export and im- 
port merchants; Nominal Capital, 
$1,000,000; Registered Office, Room 32 
French Bank Building, Victoria; Sub- 


NOTICE 


THE BANK OF EAST ASIA, 
LIMITED 


Thirty-Sixth Yearly 
General Meeting 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Ordinary Yearly General 
Meeting of the Shareholders of 
the Bank will be held at the Head 
Office of the Bank, 10, Des Voeux 
Road, Central, Hong Kong, on 
Saturday, the 19th day of 
February, 1955, at 2.30 p.m., for 
the purpose of receiving and 
considering the Reports of the 
Directors and of the Auditors and 
the Profit and Loss Account and 
Balance Sheet for the year ended 
31st December, 1954, and for the ~ 
election of Directors and the ap- 
pointment of Auditors. 


The Register of Shares of the 
Bank will be closed from Satur- 
day, 12th February, 1955 to 
Saturday, 19th February, 1955 
(both days inclusive) during 
which period no transfer of shares 
can be registered. 

By Order of the Board, 
KAN TONG PO 
Chief Manager. 


Hong Kong, 1st February, 1955. 


Capital, 


scribers—Carl Georg Jakob Schwender, 
4A, Repulse Bay Mansions, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Max Hugo Volkart, 524, 
Coombe Road, The Peak, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 


Ccral Isle Motors Company, Limited 
—Hirers, repairers, cleaners; 
Capital, US$25,000; Registered Office, 
620, Alexandra House, Victoria; Sub- 
scribers—Raymond E. Moore, 1, 
Prince’s Building, Hongkong, Solicitor; 
J. R. Slives, Prince’s Building, Hong- 
kong, Solicitor. : 


Breckwoldt & Co. (Hongkong) 
Limited—Merchants, exporters and im- 
porters; Nominal Capital, $300,000; 
Registered Office, Room 408, 14, 
Queen’s Road Central, Victoria; Sub- 
scribers—Hans Dieter Isler, Gloucester 
Hotel, Hongkong, Merchant; F. D. 
Hammond, 36, Dina House, Hongkong, 
Solicitor. 


Kitson and Company, Limited— 
Sanitary engineers; Nominal Capital, 
$1,000,000; Registered Office, No. 549, 
Hennessy Road, Hongkong; Subscribers 
—Pun Yau Hung, 118, Tsat Tse Mui 
Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Yip Lin 
Ching, 118, Tsat Tse Mui Road, Hong- 
kong, Housewife. 


Wing Mow Land Investment Com- 
pany, Limited—To purchase for invest- 
ment or re-sale, and to traffic in land 
and house and other property; Nominal 
Capital, $1,000,000; Registered Office, 
Room 519 China Building, Victoria; 
Subscribers—Leung Chung Ting, 39, 
Hau Wong Road, Kowloon, Merchant; 
Sun Lan Chun, 39, Hau Wong Road, 
Kowloon, Married Woman; Wong Pui- 
Fong, 39. Hau Wong Road, Kowloon, 
Married Woman. 


Davis Publications Limited—Pro- 
prietors and publishers of newspapers, 
journals, magazines; Nominal Capital. 
$250,000; Subscribers—Sydney George 
Davis, “Haldon’”, 90, Bonham Road, 
Hongkong, Geologist; Lee Wui Tao. 
53, Mongkok Road, Kowloon, Business 
Manager. 3 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated during the week 
ended January 15, 1955:— 


Pioneer Shipping Company, Limited 
—To purchase, charter, hire, build, or 
otherwise acquire steam and _ other 
launches; Nominal Capital, $1,000,000; 
Subscribers—Vivien Chow, 7B, Babing- 
ton Path, Hongkong, Married Woman; 
Susan Chao, 74, Yee Wo Street, Cause- 
way Bay, Hongkong, Married Woman. 


Wheel Shipping Company, Limited— 
Merchants, commission agents, ship 
owners; Nominal Capital, $2,000,000; 
Registered Office, Room No. 305, Fu 
House, Victoria; Subscribers—A. H. 
Carroll, 7, Ice House Street, Hongkong, 
Ship Broker; H. F. Bolland, 97A, 
Waterloo Road, Kowloon, Master 
Mariner. 


Nin Fung Hong Limited—General 
merchants, importers, exporters; 
Nominal Capital, $1,500,000: Register- 
ed Office, No. 194 Wing Lok. Street 
West, Victoria; Subscribers—Leung 


Nominal | 
House, 
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Nai Yuen, 79, Bonham Road, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Sik-Nin Chau, Hatton 
Road,. Hongkong, Medical Practitioner. 


Hiap Tay Comrany,  Limited— 
Converters, importers, exporters; 
Nominal Capital, $1,000,000; Register- 
ed Office, Room No. 407, Alexandra 
Victoria; Subscribers—Ven 
Cheng Woo, 5A, Wong Fung Terrace, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Yuan Loong 
Yang, 8, Belfran Road, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant. 


BRITISH TRADE MISSION 
TO PEKING 


During the latter part of November, 
extending through the early days of 
December 1954, a British Trade Mis- 
sion visited Peking, writes the “China 
Engineers’ Review” which is a issue 
by the China Engineers Ltd. for private 
circulation only. It was organised by 
the Federation of British Industries, 
the National Union of Manufacturers, 
the China Association, the London 
Chamber of Commerce, and the As- 
sociated Chambers of Commerce. It 
went with the approval of the Foreign 
Office and the Board of Trade. The 
Mission comprised about thirty repre- 
sentatives of British firms, about 
twenty of them from the U.K., and ten 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


| Ordinary Yearly General Meeting 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Ordinary Yearly General 
Meeting of the Shareholders of 
the Corporation will be held at 
the Head Office of the Corpora- 
tion, 1 Queen’s Road Central, 
Hong Kong, on Friday the 1lith 
day of March, 1955, at Noon for 
the purpose of receiving and con- 
sidering the reports of the 
Directors and of the Auditors 
and the Profit and Loss 
Account and Balance Sheet for 
the year ended 31st December, 
1954, and for the election of 
Directors and the appointment of 
Auditors. 


THE REGISTER OF SHARES 
of the Corporation will be closed 
from Friday, the 25th of 
February to Friday, the 11th of 
March, 1955, (both inclu- 
sive) during which period no 
transfer of shares can be regis- 
tered. 


By Order of the Board, 
MICHAEL W. TURNER, 
Chief Manager. 


| Hong Kong, Ist February, 1955. 
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from Hongkong. The varty assembled 
in Hongkong, and proceeded by train, 
via Canton and Hankow, to Peking. The 
arrangements throughout were admir- 
able, and refiected credit on all con- 
cerned. The Chinese were hospitable 
and charming hosts, considerate and 
co-operative. Actual business trans- 
acted amounted to about Four, Million 
Pounds. The Chinese bought phar- 
maceuticals, chemicals, wool tops, card 
clothing; machinery accessories, and 
fertilisers (60,000 tons of Sulphate of 
Ammonia— indicative of the importance 
attached to crop improvements). They 
sold furs and skins, oils, seeds, foods, 
and silk. Generally speaking, strategic 
gcods were not discussed, neither side 
being desirous of making “provisional” 
contracts, subject to export licences. 


The discussions clearly brought out 
the undesirability of conducting trade 
through the medium of the Eastern 
European Countries. At present, and 
for some time past, the Chinese have 
bought certain goods from say Czecho- 
slovakia, paying for them by supplying 
say tung oil, which Czechoslovakia 
cannot use, and which she must re-sell 
to Western Europe—reselling at any 
price, often below the Chinese floor 
price. Simultaneously, other Eastern 
European Countries may be doing the 
same thing, and it may happen that 
three or four of them offer tung oil to 
Western Europe at the same _ time. 
Western European buyers get jumpy, 
and only buy from hand-to-mouth, and 
a depression in market prices follows. 
These artificial conditions have arisen 
partly through the embargo and partly 
through Chinese reluctance to build up 
unusabie Sterling balances. 


We went to Peking representing a 
long list of important manufacturers. 
Many of them are makers of goods 
which are on the embargo list, and the 
Chinese decided that it was fruitless to 
discuss their lines. The textile ma- 
chinery makers, who are amongst our 
most important principals, were also 
ruled out, because the Chinese claim 
that they can themselves manufacture 
all the textile machinery they require 
for their immediate needs. We were 
taken to see the No. 1 State Cotton 
Mill at Peking. It is a show place, 
well laid out, equipped with spinning 
machinery from Chemnitz in East Ger- 
many, and with weaving machinery 
made in China. There are _ 50,000 
spindles, and 1,000 looms, all auto- 
matic. It was an impressive _ sight. 
However, some of the machines, 
especially those in the preparation de- 
partment of the weaving shed, are of a 


most antiquated design, and following 
our visit we wrote to the C.N.LE.C. as 
follows (extract): 


“The spinning machinery seems very 
good. The blowing room perhaps is 
not as neat as the single-line process 
which is popular in England, and in any 
new mills we would suggest our single- 
line blowing room, incorporating the 
Shirley Opener. It is more efficient, 
occupies less floor space, and is lower 
in price. The warp winding machines 
are old fashioned and very slow. We 
recommend the high speed winders 
shown in the Hattersley leaflets which 
we left with you. The sizing machines 
are also out-dated. We suggest that 
your engineers might study the Hibbert 
leaflet which we gave you. That ma- 
chine is far in advance of the machines 
in this mill. Whilst we were walking 
through the mill an operator was 
sweeping down the cotton fly from the 
top of a clock with a long feather 
duster. The fly was all over the place, 
spoiling the yarn and cloth. We re- 
commend the Sturtevant portable 
vacuum cleaner. There should be at 
least two in a mill of this size, and we 
suggest that you might order about 
50, so as to equip all your mills with 
this useful machine. Incidentally, we 
have already supplied about a dozen of 
these machines for mills in the Shang- 
hai district. A modern mill like this 
Should have this modern method of 
dust and fly removal. Finally we think 
the baling presses could be improved 
upon. We could supply you with Shaw’s 
baling presses—well known in China— 
and very efficient.” 


We were the witnesses of a re- 
markable sight in the doffing of a ring 
frame. The girls performed like a 
team of highly-trained conjurors. They 
whipped off the full bobbins, and re- 
placed them with empty bobbins with 
lightning speed. The frame could not 
have been stopped for more than 30 
seconds. To stop the machine, replace 
400 full bobbins with 400 empty ones, 
and get it started again in something 
like 30 seconds is a thing which must 
be seen to be believed. 

On the whole we expressed our ad- 
miration of the layout of the mill and 
the performance of the machinery. 
Nevertheless, we think a British line 
of machinery could do better, and we 
renewed our offer to supply. British 
machinery with instalment payments 
spread over three years. We added, 
on our own responsibility, that if it did 
not prove better than the existing 
machinery we would waive any pay- 
ment at all—we would present the 
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machinery free of charge. That is 
more daring than it seems, because the 
existing mill is really very good. 


Russian influence in Peking 


seems 
more obvious. In the markets, Rus- 
sian ladies are in great evidence. The 


Chinese shopkeepers, with their usual 
ability to adjust themselves to. the 
necessities of trade, have already learnt 
Russian. At the time of our visit, a 
gigantic Russian industrial exhibition 
was in progress. In scope and display 
it rivalled the British Industries Fair. 
Imagine the expense and_ effort re- 
quired to move the whole British In- 
dustries Fair, including both the 
Olympia and Castle Bromwich sections, 
from the United Kingdom to Peking. 
and it gives some. measure of the feat, 
and some idea of the expense which 


the Russians will incur to impress the — 


Chinese. Add to that the trouble and 
cost of moving the whole of the 
Covent Garden Corps de Ballet and 
orchestra out to Peking; for, in addi- 
tion to the Fair, the Russians were 
showing a full scale Russian ballet— 
and it was superb. This is advertis- 
ing on a staggering scale. Presumably 
the Russians know what they are doing, 
and are not spending their money for 
nothing. 


NOTICE 


AMALGAMATED RUBBER 
ESTATES LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Com- 
panies Ordinance Hong Kong) 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Directors have decided 
to pay an Interim Dividend for 
the year ending 30th June 1955 
at the rate of Five cents per 
share, free of tax, to be paid to 
Members on the Share Register 
on 18th February 1955. 

The Transfer Book and Share 
Register of the Company will be 
closed from 9th to 18th February 
1955, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Directors, 
A. R. BURKILL & SONS 
(HONG KONG) LTD. 
General Managers. 


Hong Kong, 26th January 1955. 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review Ltd., 


at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. 


Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is yavunnoe wore and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press 


Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C. Tel. 367381. 


Annual subscription rate: 


$80. 
Price per single copy: $1.60 
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SWIRE MACLAINE, LTD. 


1, Connaught Rd. C., Hongkong 


Hongkong, Japan, China, Taiwan, Korea 


MERCHANTS 


EXECUTORS MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
| | AND | 
TRUSTEES 
FOR THE 
COLONY 
| AND THE TEXTILES 
| FAR EAST MADE UP GOODS 
| YARNS 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 
HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


The Trust Corporation of 


THE LONDON REPRESENTATIVES: 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI! BANKING CORPORATION | MACLAINE, WATSON & CO.,LTD., JOHN SWIRE & SONS, LTD., 
2 14, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 8, Billiter Square, E.C.3. 
HONG KONG | 


MARDEN COMPANY, LIMITED 


_ 9701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE 
SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE. 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 


WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 

| MOTOR VEHICLES 

| The Wheelock Marden Greup have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 

| Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 
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More Than 50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE YOUR SERVICE 


SOUTH AFRICA AND 
SOUTH AMERICA V.V. 


Two regular sailings per month, served a.o. by our wellknown vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG, TJITJALENGKA, 
STRAAT BALI, etc. 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


To 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA, MAHE 
(SEYCHELLES) AND BEIRA V.V. 


Regular monthly sailings with uptodate modern vessels offering 
limited attractive passenger accommodation. 


SINGAPORE, PENANG, BELAWAN DELI 
AND PALEMBANG 


Regular Monthly Sailings 


| 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA (JAVA 
NORTHCOAST.. PORTS AND 
MACASSAR) 


| Regular Fast Service by Our Modern Comfortable Vessels 
“TJIWANGI”/“TJILUWAH” every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


JAPAN AND INDONESIA (INCL. BALI) 


Special Holiday Fares 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


Agents fer: 


HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR ALL AIR LINES 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


Pan American 
offers the only 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 
TOURIST SERVICE- 1366 


TO THE U.S.A. Fly The Rainbow, Pan American’s new 
tourist service, via Tokyo or Manila to the U.S.A. 
Same big double-decked “Strato” Clippers* across the 
Pacific as on luxury flights. Same experienced flight 
crews. Complimentary meals. Only $990 round trip, 
save $387 over first-class round-trip fare. 


TO EUROPE. Popular Rainbow service from Hong 
Kong to Rome, Paris, other major European cities. _ 
You fly in speedy new Super-6 Clippers via the 
Middle. East. Only $1013.10 round trip to Paris, 
save $252 over first-class round-trip fare. 


All fares quoted in U.S. Currency 
For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 


Alexandra Heuse, Phene 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hetel, Phone 57694, Kowloen 


*Trade-Mark, 
Pan American World Ine, 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A., with limited liability 
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LT p Established 1832 
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| FAR EAST MERCHANTS 


ail HEAD OFFICE: 14/18 PEDDER STREET, 
60, HONGEONG SHANGHAI BANK 
HONG KONG 
Importers and Exporters, 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 | Tea and General Merchants, 
| Insurance, Shipping and 
Transport 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 


Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration GENERAL MANAGERS: 
{ ' Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 


The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and | 


Pharmaceuticals. GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 || — 


Glen Line Limited 
Royal Mail Lines Limited 
Prince Line Limited 


BRANCHES: Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
HONG KONG MANILA | | Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

TOKYO NEW YORK The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
NAGOYA. COLOMBO Ltd. 
OSAKA FOOCHOW* Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 


The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


s UBSIDIARIES :— Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co., Ltd. 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. HONGKONG AIRWAYS LIMITED — 
Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 

Kenya. THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver. CORPORATION LIMITED 


JARDINE, MATHESON 

| & CO., LTD. 
> 

|_| 
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The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


| 


Vo 
Incorporated: in India 
with Limited Liability 
| 
Subscribed Capital: _....... HK$48,193,000.- 
| Paid-up Capital: | HK$24,096,000.- 
Managed by Reserve Fund: 7 HK$ 9,638,000.- | 
A.P. HOLLER, COPENEAGEN Reserve Liability of Shareholders: ...... HK$24,096,000.- 
| General Agents U.S.A. 
| HIP COMPANY INC,, 
| BRANCHES 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: | INDIA ies 
| | 
NEW beer Bee mg — = 89 Branches established in all the important places. | 
| w 
| PAKISTAN FRENCH-INDIA 
| JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
| PANAMA | Karachi Pondicherry 
MS. “OLGA. MAREE Feb. 2 
| MS. “MAREN MAERSK” ..... .... Mar. 2 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Akyab Penang | } 
Bills of Lading for Central and South Bassein = | Singapore | } 
| America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. : Moulmein 4 
| Special Strongroom Compartments & Mandalay } 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. Rangoon 
Arrivals from U.S.A. 
M.S. “HULDA MAERSK” .... In Port Buoy A-7 LONDON: ; 
M.S. “MAREN MAERSK”... .... .... Feb. 1 
MS. “LAURA MAERSK” .... ... Feb. 11 15 Throgmorton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. ) 
| 
eye e 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” .... .... .... Feb. 7 ? 
MS. “ELLEN Mer. 7 
EPOSIT VAULT a 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
MS. “HERTA MAERSZ Feb. 8 - The Bank is equipped with modern ~ 
| M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” ...... .... Feb. 28 airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, and provides LOCKERS of different sizes 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik according to requirements. 
| Papan via Manila FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 
M.S. “EMILIE MAERSK” .... .... .... Feb. 3 


M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” ..... .... .... Feb. 19 The Bank provides complete service 


| For Freight & Further Particulars for Foreign Banking and Exchange all ! ‘ 
| Please apply to: 


over the world in cooperation with first | ; 
J EBSEN & CO. | class Bankers. | ; 
Pedder Building. | Tel: 37041 Bt 
| Chinese Freight Booking Office 4 Queen’s Road ; 
| 27, Connaught Rd., C. | Tel. 20461 D. P. SARIN 


load/discharge cargo 
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